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Baldwin’s School Readers " i 
Fight Books — Five Books. For All Interested in Education itl gp iy — 6 A esti . 7 
Natural Geographies HINGHAM, MA , 2 J : k ' 
Elementary, $ .60; Advanced, $1.25. July 16-27. ‘a pproeanon ye Bac : venw's People of Other Lands . ‘ -30 
Milne’s Arithmetics INSTRUCTORS: Shaw’s Discoverers and Explorers . .35 
Elements, $ .80; Standard, $ .65. MUSIC : Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children . .40 
Rice's Rational Spelling Book Mise JK Guns, W.5.B iatinwa, Mae G | Bradish’s Old Norse Stories. . 45 
Part I, $ 15; Part II., $.20. Love, Mrs. E. A. THOMAS, H. E. Dany, Mrs. JEssIz Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the Hawaiian Islands 45 
Patterson’s American Word Book $ .25 L. Gaynor, Mrs. Mary Grecory Murray. ‘ Persons’s Our Country in Poem and Prose .50 
LyWs Language Series ee eee eee Sh tea ‘masa G. Carpenter’s Geographical Reader: South 
Saecante 08 Mittens kad Colasicllian 8 es omg Ph.D.; Epwarp Howarp Gricas, M. A.; America . . . : . -60 
Advanced Grammar and Composition, $ 78. : St. dune ae Pe er ee ee Markwick & Smith’s True Citizen 4 a 
McMaster’s School History of the ENGLISH LI‘ ERATURE: Clarke’s Story of Ulysses oboe se 
United States $1.00 Wiuuam J. Rore, Litt. D Thwaites’s Stories of the Badger State .60 
Barnes’s National Vertical Penmanship GEOGRAPHY: Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities (Kirk) e -50 
Bight Books, per dozen, 8 .75. J. W. Repwar, F.R. G. 8. Scott’s Talisman (Dewey) 50 
arts, per set, $1.50. : : : 
rey es Scott’s Quentin Durward (Norris) .  .50 
Natural Course in Music Ar BARRE, A. M. Southwick’s H Reci 
Full Course — Seven Books and Charts. DRAWING : Southwick’s How to Recite : sd 
Short Course — Two Books. Miss JoserHInE HARTWELL, Miss Frances EB. Ransom. Steele’s Popular Astronomy (Revised ) 1.00 
Overton’s Applied Physiology PHYSICAL CULTURE, READING, AND DRAMATIC | Powell & Connolly’s Rational Grammar 
Primary, $.30; Intermediate, $.50; Advanced, $.80. EXPRESSION : of the English Language . ° .60 
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THF NEW -- UNIQUE -- UNEQUALED 


. The Progressive Course im Reading (Five Books) 
Graded Literature Readers ry <a ine GEORGE I. ALDRICH, Springfield, ted : 


and ALEXANDER FORBES, Chicago, Il. 


HAV These Readers are progressive in two senses: — t 
AVE SLERADT SEEN ADOPTED BE (1) They show decided progress beyond. any other es in the market; 
A 5 (2) They are arranged sv as to provide the very best gradation. 

New York Philadelphia The pupil is taught from the pestaning to help himself, and thus become less and less dependent on 
Brooklyn Buffalo others. Abundant ariti work is constantly set beforehim, He isled into the field of good literature 
= presented in the most attractive form, with appropriate illustrations by the best artists. The study 
New Haven Jersey City of Reading is correlated with the pupil’s other school work by means of a number of lessons which are 

PPT i Vv G hy, Hi 1 Nat Study. 

and many other cities throughout the country introductory to Geography istory, and Nature Study 

a P } iy oe NOW READY in Course of Preparation 
Circulars and Special Terms for Introduction on application to the Publishers New Elementary Geography Advanced Geography 
By EvizA H. MORTON By the same Author 


" 
M A Y N A R D M E R R ] I I & ( () Information concerning the foregoing, and our other publications, will be cheerfully furnished by 
b] , . 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 
Philadelphia New York Chicago Boston 











29--33 East roth St., New York 








COPY of your new Language book, “ Dunton & Kelley’s,” has just been delivered at my ofhce. I shall examine it with a great 
deal of pleasure. If it proves as valuable as that Nichols’s idea, you will indeed be fortunate. The latter book (Nichols’s Graded 
Lessons in Arithmetic) has come to stay. 1! have no hesitation in commending it unequivocally as the best thing in the 
market at present. Respectfully ) ours, GERALD GORDON, School No. 2, Kearney, N. Jd. 

A f D & Kelley’ ti Fi k will 
copy o unton elley’s Inductive Course First Book wi THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


be sent for examination for 20 cents. Copies of Nichols’s Graded yf ’ 
Lessons (a book for each school year), 14 cents each. [s0ston,. New York, Chicago. 
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| Planetary Pencil Pointer 





Needed in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the t. Preserves 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, 5 
Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 
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AYLOR’S Historical Chart 


of the United States is the climax of simplic- 
ity, but as a fact-chronicler it is one of the 
fullest works extant. It is needed in office, home, 
and school. Mail orders filled as follows: 
SCROLL — Heavy Map Paper, . . $1.00 
MOUNTED — Glazed, Cloth Back, 2.00 
WANTED, wide-awake teachers to handle it dur- 
ing vacation. It isa rapid seller. Big commissions. 
For particulars address HISTORICAL CHART 
PUBLISHING CO., North Tonawanda, N. ¥ 
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At 
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, Ind, 
Stamp for particulars. 


AND STENOGRAPHERS’ AGENCY, 
Eikhart | 


1065, OF FICIAL. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - 


.....GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS..... 
For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


1066, REGISTRY. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense 


Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 





1067, ARROWHEAD. 


- 91 John Street, New York. 


YOUR WACATION: 

Where will you spend it? Why not rae Select 
Party of ei ae Le md beautiful 
and romantic E = 

_ NOVA SCOTIA? 
Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s famous 
poem. We shall conduct two ies this season, 
one in July and one in August—our seventh season. 
If you are thinking of going to Nova Scotia, write 
tous. Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address 

ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF “ EDUCATION,” 

50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 














Every purchaser of Carpets—whether for 
the smallest room or the biggest hotel— wants 
his mind satisfied on three points, namely: 


PRICE — QUALITY —STYLE. 








It is because we convince our customers as 
to every one of these requirements that we 
confidently expect YOUR patronage. 


John H. Pray & Sons Co., 


658 Washington Street . . - BOSTON. 
Opp. Boylston Street. 








Private School 


At a Great Sacrifice. 


An unusual opportunity to purchase, on easy terms, a school 
of forty or fifty pupils in a leading Massachusetts city. 


Address immediately, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


8 Somerset St., Boston 





A New Quarterly. 


PRAGTIGAL. 
PSYGHOLOGY 


OF INTEREST TO 
Teachers, Mothers, Ministers, and Physicians. 
Subseryption Price,++++ $1.00 per Year. 
Published by WILLIAM A. BARNES, 


505 Massachusetts Ave., cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


T= Revised Edition of my latest book, entitled 
Psychology, Hypnotism, Personal Magnet- 
ism, and Clairvoyance, is now on sale. It is a 100 
page book, well illustrated. Price, postpaid, cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


flitchburg Railroad 


New and Improved Service. 











Limited Palace Trains 


Boston and Chicago and St. Louis, 


andali Points in the West, 
North, and Southwest, 


Short Line—Fast Time—Low Rates. 


The most direct route, with latest improved 
service and fast trains, between BOSTON 
and MONTREAL and ALL CANADIAN 
POINTS. 


For tickets and further information call upon 
your nearest ticket agent, or address 
Cc. M. BURT, 
A. 8. CRANE, Gen’l Passenger Agent. 
Gen’! Traffic Manager. 


Teach Co-operative Asso- 
Teachers Wanted, ciation’ suis 101 suaito. 
rium Bldg., Chicago Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 

















THE MEDICAL JOURNALS DO NOT 
SUPPORT PROFESSOR ATWATER. 


Professor Atwater’s alcohol experiments 
reported last June have turned the 
thought of medical circles to the scientific 
side of the alcohol question as never be- 
fore. Since January 1, 1900, these experi- 
ments and conclusions have been widely 


discussed by the standard medical jour- 
nals of the country. 

The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, the organ of the national so- 
ciety of allopathic physicians, contains an 
exhaustive discussion by Professors 
Woodbury and Egbert of the Medico 
Chirurgical College of Philadelphia on the 
Atwater experiments. This discussion 
shows that the tables of these experiments 
giving the gain and loss of the body do 
not prove that alcohol acted as a food; 
and that, in short, there is nothing what- 
ever in these experiments to show those 
scientists wrong who declare alcohol to be 
a poison, and not a food. 

Winfield S. Hall, professor of physio!ogy | 
in a university medical school in Chi- 
cago, shows thé fallacy of calling a sub- 
stance “to a limited extent a food,” or 
“sometimes a food,” on the ground that it 
has one characteristic of a food, by the 
following syllogism: ‘‘Foods are oxidized 
in the body; alcohol is oxidized in the 
body; therefore alcohol is a food. We 
might as well say, Horses breathe oxygen; 
the yeast piant breathes oxygen; there- 
fore the yeast plant is a horse.” 

Articles and editorials in the New York 
Medical Record, St. Louis Medical Brief, 
the Bulletin of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Medical School, the Therapist, the 
Practical Druggist, and others are in line 
with the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, which says:— 

“To demonstrate this fact (that alcohol 
is a food) it must be proved that the sum 
total of the effects of the ingested alcohol 
is useful rather than harmful in the main- 
tenance of the animal economy. And 
this Dr. Atwater has not proved. And it 

has not yet, so far as we know, been 
demonstrated. In fact, the weight of ex- 
perimental evidence is decidedly against 
7” 

The Practical Druggist says: “Every 
standard work on toxicology and medical 
jurisprudence classifies alcohol with other 


poisons; and if alcohol is not a poison be- 
cause it is possible to use it in ways and 
doses to which poisonous or fatal conse- 
quences cannot be directly attributed, then 
we should be compelled to admit there is 
no such thing as a poison on earth, for 
whatever may be true of alcohol in this 
respect may prove to be true of every 
poisonous drug known.” 

Such opinions from standard medical 
authorities show that Professor Atwater 
has not proved the present temperance 
teaching erroneous. A. H. Plumb, D. D., 
for the text-book committee of advisory 
board. 








LEVERETT M. CHASE. 


The announcement of the retirement of 
Leverett M. Chase from the principal- 
ship of the Dudley school, Boston, to take 
effect January 1, 1901, deserves more than 
a passing notice. He has been a teacher 
for fifty years, forty-three of which have 
been in Boston. He was born in Haver- 


hill, Mass., July 13, 1832, and was gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth in 1851, and in 1859 
received the degree of A. M. from his 
Alma Mater. After teaching in district 
schools and in West Newton he came to 
Dorchester, now Boston, in 1857, and has 
since taught in the Adams, Harris, Wash- 
ington, and Dudley schools. His present 
district has 1,600 pupils, and is one of the 
largest in the city. 

Mr. Chase has always been a specially 
good instructor, and has always been 
greatly interested in some outside semi- 
professional matter. He was a pioneer in 
beautifying school rooms and grounds, 
and has been a leader in the Massachz- 
setts Horticultural Society. Children’s 
excursions and prevention of cruelty to 
children have also engaged his attention. 
He is a famous fisherman and rover of 
mountains and forests. He is also a 
much-traveled man, having visited in a 
leisurely way many parts of the country. 
His zeal in inspiring patriotism in his 
pupils hag been closely associated with 
his travels and studies. 

Mr. Chase has a fine library and has 
used it well. It is understood to be his 
purpose to devote the coming years tothe 
completion of a “History of Education,” 
to which he has already devoted much 


time. The school board of Boston, in ap- 
preciation of his long service, have 
granted him six months’ leave of absence 
on full pay, so that he will retire from ac- 
tive work in June. 





EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF MANILA. 


We have been informed by the officer in 
charge of the Department of Public In- 
struction for the Philippines that in the 
near future there will probably be a large 
demand in that region for school books, 


school appliances, furniture, and supplies 
of all kinds. Practically no school sys- 
tem exists, and at a eonservative estimate 
two million (2,000,000) children of school 
age in the Philippines have never at- 
tended schools of any kind. Doubtless 
under American rule modern school- 
houses will be built, English speaking 
teachers employed, and a modern progres- 
sive system inaugurated. 

The attention of all firms is called to 
this matter, and those interested can com- 
municate with the department named, ad- 
dress being “U. S. Military Government, 
Department of Public Instruction, Manila, 
| AE Pes, 

Samples, catalogues, etc., of all kinds 
are desired, and all Such sent will become 
government property, and be stored or 
filed for future reference. Packages of all 
kinds, if sent to the Depot Quartermaster, 
San Francisco, Cal., will be forwarded on 
government transport free of charge. 





RICHARDSON, SMITH, § CO. 


A company has been organized for the 
purpose of publishing school books, 
charts, maps, and school supplies, under 
the name of Richardson, Smith, & Co. 
This is a consolidation of the successful 
publishing houses of Richardson & Co. of 
Springfield, Mass., H. P. Smith Publishing 
Company of New York, and the Franklin 
Publishing Company of New York. ‘he 
officers are: President, Alfred W. Rich- 
ardson; vice-president, Herman P. Smith; 
second vice-president, John F. Ahearn; 
secretary, Victor M. Allen; treasurer, 
Henry D. Harrower. A floor on Fifth 
avenue and Twentieth street, New York, 


has been leased and fitted up for the prin- 
cipal offices. The leading publications of 
these firms wilf be Zuchtmann’s Ameri- 
can Music System, Haaren & Mattfeld’s 
American Song Book, Smith’s Educational 
System of Intermedial Penmanship, The 
Ideal System of Vertical Writing, Spald- 
ing & Moore’s Language Speller, Gilbert & 
Sullivan’s Algebra, Primary Language 
Studies, People’s Library Cyclopedia, 
Natural History Charts, Natural History 
Readings, Franklin Maps, Bridgman’s 
State Maps, Bien’s Map of the Metro- 
politan District. 








CHARLESTON IN JULY. 


Charlestown, S. C., where the National 
Educational Association convention will 
be held in July, is very accessible via the 
Atlantic Coast Line via Washington and 
Richmond, via which route only is there 
through service from New York and the 
North. From New England the rail or 
sound lines to New York afford excellent 
connections with the two through daily 
trains’ to Charlestown. The Merchants 
and Miners’ Transportation Company’s 
steamers from Boston at 2 p. m., or Provi- 
dence at 6 p. m., seven each week, con- 
necting directly the second morning at 
Norfolk, Va., with train reaching Charles- 
ton same evening, offer desirable service. 
Rate via this route, including meals and 
stateroom on steamer and Association 
membership fee, is $30 from Boston, and 
$28 from Providence. Rates via New 
York, all rail, including membership fee, 
is $29.20; via sound lines to New York and 
rail, $27.20. 

For full information and tickets address 
J. H. Johnson, N. E. A., 300 Washington 
street, Boston; H. P. Clark, G, E. A., 229 
Broadway, New York. 





IMPERIAL LIMITED. 

Fast time overland was inaugurated by 
the Canadian Pacific railway June 11. 
This train, which will be called the “Im- 
perial Limited,” will leave Montreal at 
9.30 a. m., reaching Vancouver at noon the 
fourth day, or practically four and one- 
half days. Connecting train will leave 
Boston at 8 p, m, until June 25; thereafter 
at 8.45 p, m. 
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Newport, R. L., is to have a $3,000 vacancy in the 
superintendency, and already scores of men, good, 
bad, and indifferent, are either on the ground or are 
having their interests well looked after. Benjamin 
Baker, who retires, has done exceptionally good work 
in this superintendency for ten years,.and has had 
the cordial support of the school board, which is one 
of the ablest in New England. It would be difficult 
to find the same number of men on the school board 
of any city who represent so much scholarship, pro- 
fessional experience, and public confidence as do the 
members of this board. It is generally understood 
that Superintendent Charles H. Morss gf Medford 
could have had the position without asking for it 
but for the fact that he is so delightfully situated at 
Medford that a slight increase in salary is no tempta- 
tion. It is probable that Superintendent Herbert W. 
Lull of Quiney can have it if he desires, and that 
without applying for it, but it is thought improbable 
that he will make the change for the trifling in- 
crease in salary. The favorable consideration of 
these men without their applying is a grand tribute 
to their ability. It will be a great day for the cause 
of education when the larger superintendencies are 
filled in this way. It would be no experiment for 
New Haven, Rochester, or St. Paul to take either of 
these men, while the chances are that they will ex- 
periment on some one who gives no such guarantee 
of success. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Plymouth (N. H.) normal school principal- 
ship is still unprovided for. After the retirement of 
Dr. Alfred H. Campbell there was some miscel- 
laneous effort to induce the state board to reinstate 
him, but this is not likely to be done. The board of 
trustees are anxious to get a man who has adequate 
scholarship, good judgment, and successful experi- 
ence, but it is seriously handicapped by the salary,— 
%2 000 and home,—and the fact that there is a board- 
ing hall to be directed by the principal. The board 
must, under the circumstances, experiment some- 
what, but it is safe to say that it will not experiment 
with a man lacking tact. It must be content with 
some judicious man who, as superintendent or prin- 
cipal of a large school, has shown himself specially 
gifted in developing a corps of young teachers, whose 
methods are new and sensible, and whose profes- 
sional ideals are high. There are one or two eminent 
men whom they could secure, but who are not so 
located that they can be studied at short range. The 
boarding hall excludes several very worthy young 
men from Harvard’s department of education, Clark, 
and the Teachers’ College, men of excellent training 
and promise. There are some grammar school prin- 
cipals about Boston who have made records that en- 
title them to first consideration, and but for a cer- 
tain shrinking from the responsibility of taking a 
man from the ranks one of these might be elected. 
Hesitancy in this matter is soon to be a thing of the 
past, as it should be. 

WASHINGTON. 

Washington, D. C., is not likely to enjoy a reign of 
peace, prosperity, and progress again for many a day. 
The standards of Nevada and political Montana are 
liable to rule and reign educationally in the nation’s 
capital. Despite the protest of the United States 
commissioner of education and of every recognized 
leader of educational thought who has been in posi- 
tion to express himself, the schools are apparently to 
be turned over to the spoilsmen and all progressive 
ideas to be guillotined with neatness and dispatch. 
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ROCHESTER. 

Rochester, N. Y., appears to make little progress, 
largely hecause no one seems to know the legal 
status. It appears that the bill passed by the state 
legislature reforming the educational system of the 
city was not signed by the governor, but, instead, a 
radically different bill, which changed the entire pur- 
pose of the bill as it passed the legislature, which was 
created by irresponsible clerical processes, was signed 
by him. It has not been easy to determine which is 
the legal bill. In all probability the legislative 
action will be judged legal, and the small reform 
board will control affairs and elect the superintend- 
ent. There is less probability than at first that 
some eminently successful man with a national repu- 
tation will be selected, simply because these men are 
rare, and those of them who are available are even 
more rare. Men like Klock of Helena, Kratz of 
Sioux City, Davidson of Topeka, Carr of Anderson, 
Ind., Cooper of Salt Lake City, and a score of other 
equally strong men from whom the choice should be 
made lack the conditions of reputation such as have 
favored men like Balliet, Aldrich, and Kendall. The 
danger in such cases always is that some local man, 
or some untried man from outside with a local “pull,” 
will slip in. It will be a misfortune if Rochester 
misses her opportunity in such an hour as this. 

NEW HAVEN. 

New Haven has elected Frank H. Beede, principal 
of the high school, as superintendent, to succeed 
Calvin N. Kendall. The choice will surprise those 
who do not know Mr. Beede, but those who have fol- 
lowed his career for five years are not in the least 
surprised. Five years ago he was an assistant in 
the Somerville, Mass., English high school, and in 
one year made for himself a reputation that led to 
his prompt choice as principal of the Watertown, 
Mass., high school. Here he was equally successful, 
and at the close of the year was elected to the prin- 
cipalship of the Melrose high school, a position which 
he held for two years, adding materially to his repu- 
tation. A year ago the New Haven high school 
principalship was tendered him, and the success of 
the year is best shown in the present unanimous 
choice as superintendent, after considering favorably 
such men as C. N. Chapin of Westfield, J. E. Klock 
of Helena, and W. J. Shearer of Elizabeth. 

ST. PAUL. 

St. Paul is by no means in as happy a frame of 
mind educationally as she expected to be. The 
school board thought it was doing the right thing 
when it accepted the resignation of Superintendent 
A. J. Smith, and the purpose was to elect some pro- 
gressive, scholarly man of national reputation at 
once, and began to canvas the qualifications of Dr. 
Hailmann, J. F. Millspaugh, H. FE. Kratz, and others, 
none of whom were applicants, but all of whom were 
strongly recommended to them. It is an old saying 
that to hesitate is to be lost, and the hesitation of 
the board led Dr. Hailmann to say that he could not 
be a candidate; and Mr. Millspaugh was prompted to 
say that he was not, never was, and never would be 
a candidate, and would not accept if he- was elected; 
whereupon it was discovered that there was a very 
lively movement in favor of the promotion of the 
assistant superintendent, and this was followed by 
the advocacy of the re-election of Mr. Smith. In the 
mean time prejudices are being formed which bode 
no good to prominent people who ought to be men 
and women of commanding influence in school 
affairs. 

LYNN HIGH SCHOOL. 
The Lynn excitement over accusations touching 
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the high school principal, to which reference was 


_ made two weeks ago, has abated and Mr. Russell ap- 
‘pears to be in a fair way to be re-elected by a large 


majority. One of the members of the board made 
such sweeping complaints that the election was de- 
ferred and specific charges were called for. When 
these were presented the full board treated them as 
little more than the gossip of growlers, which they 
appeared to be, and by a vote of 12 to 5 they were 
not even given a respectable shelving. It is always 
possible that a man may be injured by the most 
Visionary complaints, but if any man can escape the 


- alarming consequences of notoriety this ought to be 


the case with Mr. Russell in the refusal of the board 
to hear any evidence on such intangible generalities. 
Now that no immediate local harm is liable to come 
to the principal, it is time to ask whether or not 
something cannot be done to protect a man, even 
though he may make some incidental mistakes, as 
who does not, from newspaper notoriety. Nowhere 
else does such publicity do as much harm as in the 
ease of a superintendent or public school principal. 
This is a great hardship. 


HARVARD EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

Several important elections of superintendents 
and high school principals this season have estab- 
lished beyond question the efficiency of the depart- 
ment of education at Harvard University under Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Hanus. The man who takes’ that 
course and wins the respect and confidence of Presi- 
dent Eliot and Professor Hanus is as sure of a good 
position as any man can well be of anything. 

In the first place, President Eliot is the most in- 
fluential educational leader in the United States. 
It was not accidental that he was invited to name 
the head of the educational system of Cuba and of 
the Philippines. His influence is the natural fruit- 
age of his ability and discretion. He never poses as 
a man of influence. He will not volunteer advice or 


commendation, nor does he inspire opportunities to 


give advice, but when inquiries come he meets them 

with rare skill and great frankness, and probably no 

other man in America has seen the success of so large 

a percentage of the men he has recommended. 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Cambridge has recently given the public an ad- 
mirable illustration of the reserve power of the lead- 
ing citizens in educational affairs. ‘The mayor, city 
government, and politicians of the city generally ap- 
pealed to the legislature for a law giving the mayor 
veto power over all financial measures passed by the 
school board. It slipped through the legislative 
committee, the house of representatives, and the 
senate as though it had been specially greased for 
that purpose, and all those interested in the measure 
were chuckling at their success in putting the mu- 
nicipal political serews on the schools. When the 
bill reached the governor it was met by a petition of 
leading citizens so formidable that no mayor, alder- 
man, or politician desired that it become a law, and 
the senate quietly recalled it for private burial. 

CHARLESTON. 

Interest in the meeting of the N. E. A. at Charles- 
ton increases daily. Never before has there been 
such uncertainty about a meeting of the National as 
in this case. No one has questioned the duty of the 
executive committee to carry out the instructions of 
the directors as voted at Los Angeles, nor the im- 
portance of holding such a meeting in the Southland 
at this time, but it has been seriously questioned 
whether or not the North would be adequately repre- 
sented. In this the leaders have been divided, and 
nearly every one of them has had days in which he 
believed it would be a large meeting, and other days 
in which he feared it would not, but as the time ap- 
proaches all are agreed that it will be one of the 
large and one of the good meetings. All that is 
needed is an earnest effort on the part of all. Dr. 
Gertrude Edmand of Lowell is the Massachusetts 


director. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


—_— 


BY LINCOLN OWEN, RICE SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


The books which have helped me most in my 
study of the training school question are the fol- 
lowing: Report of a Committee of the National Edu- 
cational Association upon Normal Schools, 1899; 
Report of the Committee of Fifteen on Training 
Teachers, 1895; Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 1891-2; Training of Teachers in America, 
Bramwell and Hughes, Macmillan, 1894; New York 
State Report upon Education in the United States 
for the Paris Exposition, 1900, 

The problem for the normal school is to trans- 
form high school graduates into incipient teachers, 
with proof beyond reasonable doubt that they will 
become eflicient. In making this transformation, 
the importance of the training school cannot be 
overestimated. What the laboratory, the dissecting- 
room, and the hospital are to the medical student 
and the medical professor, the training school should 
be to the normal student and the normal instructor. 

The type of training school best adapted for any 
particular locality should be determined largely by 
local considerations. In its essential characteristics, 
however, it should be a faithful transcript of the 
public school. It should be the best of its type. 
By preference its home should be built for training 
purposes. Its equipment should be ample and its 
corps of teachers should be specially selected and 
specially paid for the discriminating work which 
they are required to do, 

There seems to be a tendency in this country to 
locate normal schools at the centres of population. 
It is not my purpose to discuss at all the relative 
merits of state, city, and private normal schools. 
Any normal school to be worthy of the name must do 
both theoretical and practical work of a high order. 
Perhaps | can best serve in the present exigency by 
outlining the conditions in Boston and by stating 
our plans of work. 

The Boston normal school may use any of the 
schools of the city for practice purposes. Connected 
with the normal school is a training school of 850 
pupils. The training school faculty consists of ten 
grammar teachers, six primary teachers, two kinder- 
garteners, and a master. This school is intended 
first of all to be a regulation public school, that shall 
give its children an education second to none in the 
city of Boston. 

To protect the children and teachers of the train- 
ing school from excessive and untimely demands on 
the part of the normal school we have a regulation 
that only one line of outside work per day shall be 
allowed in any class; and that not more than fifty 
per cent. of the teachers shall receive observers at 
any one time. ya 

The amount of individual observation and prac- 
tice in the publie schools for each normal student, 
except the kindergarten section, is sixteen weeks. 
During April and May they each have charge of a 
little group of eight or ten children. The other 
students are in for practice work four weeks the first 
year and twelve weeks the second year. 

The distribution of even this modicum of practice 
work throughout the normal school course, so as to 
prepare pupils adequately for it and so as to get from 
it the maximum benefit, is not a simple problem. 
We send one-half of the graduating class to the pri- 
mary schools in October for four weeks, the same 
pupils to the grammar schools in December for four 
for two 
weeks, and to the primary schools in May for two 
weeks. 


weeks, to the grammar schools in March 


The rest of the class have similar assign- 
ments upon succeeding months. 

sy way of preparation for this practice work we 
employ the following types of work:— 

Sections of twenty or thirty under charge of the 
normal to 
rooms of the primary department to see lessons in 


teacher from time time visit selected 


language, writing, music, gymnastics. Sympathetic 
criticism and diseussion follow. 

In the beginning this work is largely inspirational. 

The pupils prepare lessons and teach their own 
classmates. 

Later, sections of twenty or thirty visit the pri- 
mary and to | 


taught by some one of their own number or by their 


grammar classes see series of lessons 


normal teacher. In the discussion that follows this 
type of work the diagnosis becomes increasingly 
more accurate and the criticism more severe. 

From time te time groups of three or four visit 
rooms of the training school to teach lessons upon 
plants and minerals. 

Oversight and criticism accompany all of this sec- 
tion and group work. It is, of course, possible to 
extend this type of work unduly, to make the condi- 
tions extremely artificial, and to foster in the minds 
of the pupils the fallacy of the star lesson. It is, 
however, the concurrent testimony of the young 
women themselves that this work is invaluable. 

When the young women are sent out into the 
schools of the city as observers, the amount of actual 
teaching that they do depends upon their own 
capacity and the ideals of the teacher to whom they 
are sent. In general, the young woman observes the 
first day, teaches two short lessons the second day, 
and during the rest of the assignment teaches 
amounts varying from two lessons per day to a full 
day. 

Most observers at the outset are in the presence 
of children diffident and self-distrustful. The 
training teacher should extend to the observer a cor- 
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dial welcome and at once dignify her position in the 
school by making her a partner as well as a guest. 

During the first day the observer should learn the 
names of the children; she should get a clear con- 
ception of the quality of discipline; and she should 
get a pretty clear idea of the ability of individuals 
in reading and writing, so that she may have a fair 
standard as to the difficulties which she may intro- 
duce into her own work. It is better for the visitor 
to move about the room somewhat from the first, 
and with little children to be identified with the dis- 
In her own teaching of little 
children she should be held fully responsible for the 
attention, interest, and order of the class. 

The observer should ordinarily begin with a sec- 
tion of a class and her plan of work should be fully 
explained to the regular teacher before the lesson 


cipline of the room. 


is given. ‘The easier lessons for beginners, whether 


observers or substitutes, are reading, writing, spell- 
The difficult lessons are the 


oral lessons, especially when they involve the use of 


ing, dictation, number. 


considerable illustrative material, drawing, gyimnas- 
tics, music, phonics. 

It is of course desirable that the observer should 
become proficient in executing all parts of the pro- 
gramme; but it does not seem to me expedient for 
her to run the full round of subjects at any one 
assignment. She should have a sequence of lessons 
in important subjects and should come to feel the 
necessity of economizing time and of making prog- 
in each lesson. 


ress Observers are prone to think 
that if they are armed with an analysis and a set of 
questions they have made ade quate preparation. 

The grade teacher is a daily critic of the observer's 
work and has a magnificent opportunity to be of im- 
measurable service to the beginner. Her criticisms 
should be direct, pointed, sympathetic, founded upon 
the philosophy of teaching. It unwise to 
mediocre work ina garland of flattery. In 


1s 


case 


most 


lessons, however, something to commend can and 
should be found. It is often well to let the observer 
have the first chance to pass judgment upon her own 
effort. 

The grade teacher should make some suggestions 
and some assignments for the self-improvement of 
the observer, for instance, work with the children 
in phonics, short readings to the children, telling of 
stories to the children. She should see to it that the 
observer is provided with such books and materials 
as the school affords to insure adequate preparation 
for the morrow. 

The beginner, while out as an observer, should be- 
come familiar with the books and supplies provided 
for the grades, with the “Rules and Regulations of 
the Public Schools,” and with the mechanism of 
keeping records and making out reports. 

During the assignment the observer is visited at 
her work twice by some normal school teacher. The 
normal school thus gets for its record of practice 
work one set of marks furnished by the visiting 
normal teacher, and another furnished by the 
teacher to whom the observer was sent. 

Visiting teachers from the normal school differ as 
to their plan of conducting criticism. More gener- 
ally it is private, though it is occasionally made in 
the presence of the little group of observers who are 
serving in that locality. This plan is economical of 
the visiting teacher’s time and strength, and for the 
criticism of second year students has much to com- 
mend it to my judgment. In fact, I would use this 
type of work to secure an extension of the practice 
period, 

Beginning in October of the second year, I would 
have the pupils observe and practice half of the 
time, alternating in primary and grammar schools, 
until the last assignment, when the student should 
be allowed to choose between grammar and primary 
schools, 

To make room for this addition to the practice 
work I would have the teachers of the Principles of 
Education and School Management meet the stu- 
dents in groups of twenty or thirty two stated after- 
noons during each assignment for a two hours’ con- 
ference at each sitting. The visiting normal teacher 
might properly attend such conferences. If neces- 
sary, the history of education could be postponed 
until after graduation, and a few other subjects that 
are largely academic could well give place to train- 
ing school work. 

The changes which I have advocated for the 
students in the general course have already been suc- 
cessfully applied in the kindergarten department. 
The kindergarten students differentiate from their 
classmates the second year. They observe and prac- 
tice regularly for four weeks the first year and for 
four weeks in primary classes in October of the sec- 
ond year. During the rest of the year they are in 
the kindergartens for twenty weeks, with the ar- 
rangement that they return to the normal school for 
classroom work one full day per week and several 
afternoons. In April and May they each have 
charge of a group of eight or ten children. 

This extension of observation and practice seems 
eminently satisfactory, and has the great merit of 
resulting in effective workers. 

It is a serious charge that many normal graduates 
do not show the same enterprise after graduation 
that their course in the normal school indicated that 
they would show. Some provision for the regular 
assembling of little groups of the graduates of a 
local normal school for rather serious study is a 
matter of great importance to the mental growth of 
the graduates. Such clubs have for several years 
formed a very valuable supplement to the work of 
the Boston normal school in science and in English. 

The Dunton Club, an organization for the study 
of the principles of education, has proved invaluable 
for a limited number of Boston teachers, mostly 
graduates ‘of the Boston normal school. This club 
ittaeks problems directly, and enables its members to 
get a common point of view and a common theory 
of edueation. It is a frequent defect in normal 
schools, as well as in other schools. that far too little 
is known by any one teacher of the aims, purposes, 
ways, means, and methods of the teachers in other 
departments. The normal faculty and the training 
school faculty should, by a common consideration of 
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educational problems and educational principles, 
come to substantial agreement upon the funda- 
mentals of educational philosophy. 

The plan adopted by Professor Rein at Jena seems 
to me to be too formal and too expensive of time and 
energy. And yet the conference idea, when incor- 
porated in the right perspective, is a great emanci- 
pator. 

In asking an extension of the practice period I 
am only approximating the minimum requirement as 
stated in that monumental report upon normal 
schools made by a committee of the National Edu- 
cational Association. This is the language: “Pre- 
supposing good and close criticism on the part of the 
critic teacher, the minimum amount of instruction 
given by a student teacher should not be less than 
one recitation period per day for one year.” 


A BOY’S REMEMBRANCE OF THE “BATILE 
OF GETTYSBURG.” 


BY ETHELWYN WALLACE, 


Jesse Bowman Young, editor of the Central 
Christian Advocate, of St. Louis, in a readable book, 
“What a Boy Saw in the Army,” gives a graphie ac- 
count of the battle of Gettysburg as seen by him. 

Jack was at the time a lad in his “teens” on staff 
duty with General IHlumphreys. From their posi- 
tion at the opening of the battle, looking across the 
meadow, Jack caught glimpses of the gray uniforms 
hurrying about in the woods and marshaling the 
Confederates for an attack upon the Union army. 
On the hill yonder was Major-General Sickles, who, 


with his staff, superintended the movement. 


Mingled with the stirring blasts of the bugles was 


to Round Top, where the Texan Rangers were push- 
ing to the summit, dragging the heavy cannon. 
After two hours’ conflict the bowlders were dripping 
with blood, and the slopes were covered with the 
bleeding bodies of soldiers of the North and South. 

At the same time a battle was raging in the 
peach orchard some rods distant, so that General 
Humphreys’ division was ordered to relieve General 
Sickles, stationed there. Bullets flew thicl: and fast 
among them, and Jack saw, a man now and then 
throw up his arms or spin round like a top, as he 
as fatally wounded. They were attacked from 


three sides, and retreat, seemed inevitable. The 
very thought plunged Jack into a mad rage. His 
division was depleted, only fifty men left! They 


suffer defeat! Bursting into tears, he 
“Don’t let a man through your lines,” 


must not 
shouted: 








The difficulties of learning to teach 





are very great, and they should be rea- 
sonably well graded. The graduates 
are expected to be competent to take 
charge of kindergarten, primary, and 
low grammar classes under the super- 
vision of a master. 

It seems to me that a city normal 
school should make full and free use 
of the knowledge, experience, and 
judgment of the masters of the public 
schools. I am inclined to believe that 
it would prove wise to send the young 
women for their first practice work 
directly to the masters of .grammar 
schools for assignment. They would 
thus get acquainted with the master 
and he might very properly be required 
to fill out a comprehensive blank as to 
the first efforts. I would 
recommend a detailed blank for this 
purpose. I would have this first visit 
to the schools of the city early enough 
to use its report in determining the 
mid-year exclusions. In a city normal 
school “drop day” should be a very im- 
portant occasion. ; 


student’s 


In the early part of the year pupils 
should not be assigned to the higher 
classes, as they have not considered in 
sufficient detail the methodology of the 
higher studies. Moreover, the higher 
grammar classes are too difficult for 
the beginner to discipline The 
vounger classes are often taught in sec- 
tions, a condition favorable to the be- 
ginner. If training school conditions 
warranted it, I would have the in- 
cipient teacher, under proper super- 
vision, start with a group of eight or ten children. 
Such a group furnishes all of the essential problems 
of class instruction and class management, and yet 
enables the beginner to “find herself’ much sooner 
than with fifty children, and with less loss to the 
children. 

In my view the principal defects in our present 
scheme of work are:— 

1. ‘Too many pupils to a teacher in both normal 
and training school. ‘The ideal for normal schools is 
realized by the Institute of Technology with an 
average of nine students to an instructor. 

2. The inevitable artificiality of the conditions 
under which much of the section and group work is 


Gettysburg. 


done. 

3. Insufficient observation prior to teaching re- 
sponsibility. 

t. Insufficient practice 
children in the early work. 

5. Insufficient practice alone with full respon- 
sibility. 

6. Too little practice work in subjects where 
provide and 


with small numbers of 


there is much teaching material to 
manipulate. 





Care lives with all; no rules, no precepts save 

The wise from woe, no fortitude the brave; 

Grief is to man as certain as the grave; 

Tempests and storms in life’s whole progress rise, 
And hope shines dimly through o’erclouded skies; 
Some drops of comfort on the favored fall, 


But showers of sorrow are the lot of all. 
—Crabbe. 


ee 


the struggle which saved our left flank from disaster. 
afternoon until dark. 





[Loaned through the courtesy of *‘Central Christian Advocate,” St. Louis. 


THE FIELD OF 


GETTYSBURG. 


From this standpoint on Little Round Top the observer looks out westward and northwestward over a good portion of the battlefield of 
The statue is that of General Warren, to whose alertness the nation is indebted for the tactical movement on the second day of 
In the immediate foreground on July 2, 1863, the battle raged from the middle of the 
The view, taken alone, is one of beauty ; but its tragic and historic associations make it memorable. 





the “crack, crack” of the distant muskets, which 
portended the fast-approaching battle. 

Jack marched by the sergeant’s side, noting the 
whole movement and wondering what the result of 
this advance would be. As there were no barriers 
in the way, the fences having been destroyed, the 
line was soon formed, and a brief breathing spell 
was afforded before the death grapple of the two 
armies came. 

Round Top rose over the field,—that hill which 
seemed the critical point in the whole struggle. 
Once captured, the Army of the Potomac could use 
fortress from which to pelt the 
enemies’ lines. Just now two officers galloped up, 
General Sickles, a dashing rider, and General Meade, 
with his ungainly look.. Jack saw that they were 
Each had mistaken the other’s plan and 
“The Confederates 
said General 


it as a mighty 


concerned, 
was trying to correct his error. 
will not allow you to withdraw now,” 
Meade, and truly, for at that moment an exploding 
shell above their heads announced that the battle 
had begun. It was four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the next four hours witnessed untold horrors. 
The gathering gloom of evening covered fifteen 
thousand men killed, wounded, or captured. 

“(Qeneral Humphreys says, deploy the company in 
the rear.” 

“All right, Captain,” said Jack, “I will obey 
and soon seventy men were scattered as 


orders,” 
The sound of cheering drew attention 


skirmishers. 


when immediately his men were forced back by the 
struggling mass before them. Through the smoke, 
he saw an exploding shell which threw up wheels, 
limbs of horses and men, and pieces of timber. A 
feeling of horror seized him. But listen! he heard 
a cheer. The day was not lost after all. They 
still commanded Round Top. 

In the confusion and tumult, Jack had become 
separated from his division. As he started on his 
search he saw the ambulance corps gathering up the 
wounded, and all night long their moans smote upon 
him as he tossed on the ground, seeking for sleep. 

Early the next morning Jack jumped from his 
bed of leaves, waked by the noise of guns. Unable 
to place the sound, he obtained permission to recon- 
noitre. He passed General Meade’s headquarters 
and was hurrying up the hill near the Cemetery when 
a familiar voice called:— 

“Why, Jack Sanderson, is that you?” and he 
recognized an old school friend. 

“Charley, old friend, I’m glad to find you alive. 
Looks as if there had been fighting here.” Where- 
upon Charley related the charge upon Cemetery 
Ridge. 

“Late in the afternoon, the rebel batteries opened 
upon us a furious cannonade. Our batteries from 
the hill opposite soon broke into their lines. Up the 
hill they came, ploughing through the smoke, till 
they were right upon our guns. A Confederate 
seized the battery guidon. My revolver was gone 
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and my only defence a stone. With this I felled the 
man, pounced upon him, grabbed the flag, and held 
it aloft. The staff was shot in two, but I had saved 
the flag. Just here a voice like a bulldog’s shouted: 
‘Give ’em cold steel, boys!’ General Carroll had 
come to our aid. We rallied and drove back the 
enemy.” 

In his interest, Jack had forgotten how long he 
had been gone. Hastening back, he found troops 
massed near General Meade’s headquarters. There 
was a yell, fierce musket firing, then an onimous 
silence. Three times General Lee had tried to 
break their lines, but without success. What would 
the next move be? - 

On the morning of July third the hush still con- 
tinued. The Union forces were in solid squares on 
the heights, and before them were lines of cannon. 
Suddenly a cannon shot was heard, still another, 
then pandemonium. It seemed to Jack as if the 
Confederates were opening fire halfway around the 
horizon. ‘The noise and violence of a thousand 
earthquakes seemed to burst forth in a moment. 
At a given signal, the Union gunners responded with 
six-score field pieces. 

Jack was standing where the firing was fiercest. 
A shell burst in the battery near at hand, and the 
sergeant was wounded. He called for water, but 
none could be obtained. In sheer dispair, the dying 
man roused himself and with heroic fervor shouted: 
“Boys, never give up your battery.” ‘ 

General Lee had planned to mass his troops on 
Seminary Ridge, and thence to march across the 
plain to the Union soldiers. Tramp, tramp they 
advanced, battleflags waving and muskets glittering 
in the sun. Shells were sent against them from the 
hills, but the Union infantry awaited their nearer 
approach. ‘Then a sheet of flame and smoke burst 
from the guns. On came the rebels with wild yells. 

The line in front of Jack’s division was overwhelmed 
by the bayonet charge. Amid the confusion, they 
scarcely dared use the guns lest they should shoot- 
down the wrong men. 

Jack saw General Armistead, the Confederate 
leader, wave his musket and calling to his men press 
a pathway through the mass of dead bodies. Just 
then a youth not much older than Jack pulled the 
lanyard of his gun, and with ‘the words, “I'll give 
them one more shot,” fell over dead. He had killed 
the advancing general. Fearing that the troops 
might fall back, one of the lieutenants leaped upon 
his horse and urged the Union men forward. Jack 
and his comrades engaged in a brief hand-to-hand 
struggle and all was over. After three days of fight- 
ing with untold loss of life, the Union men could 
send up a shout of victory, for they had finally 
gained Gettysburg. 








SUGGESTIVE LIST OF SCHOOL PICTURES 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES. 


“Madonna of the Chair,” Raphael. 
“Holy Night,” Correggio. 

“Rest in Flight,” Knaus. 
“Children of the Shell,” Murillo. 
“Mother and Child,” Brush. 
“Baby Stuart,” Van Dyck. i 
“Age of Innocence,” Reynolds. 

“Feeding Her Birds,” Millet. 

“By the Riverside,” Lerolle. 

“Little Rose,” Whistler. 

“Shepherdess Knitting,’ Millet. 

“Caritas,’”’ Thayer. 

“Member of the Humane Society,’ Landseer. a 
“The Connoisseurs,” Landseer. 

“The Blacksmith,” Frere. 

“Escaped Cow,” Dupre. 

“Milan Cathedral.” 4 z 
“Leaning Tower, Pisa.” 


INTERMEDIATE 


~ Be om o 


BO el nt 


on ahh sani 


GRADES. 


“Sistine Madonna, Detail,’’ Raphael. 

“Madonna and Child,” Dagnan-Bouveret. 

“Virgin, Infant Jesus, and St. John,’ Bourguereau. 
“Children of Charles I.,”’ Van Dyck. 

“Penelope Boothby,” Reynolds. 

“Shepherdess,” Lerolle. 

“Christmas Chimes,” Blashfield. 

“Brother and Sister,” Thayer. 

“The Gleaners,” Millet. 


“At the Watering Trough,” Dagnan-Bouveret. 


“Automedon,” Regnault. 
“Horse Fair,” Bonheur. 
“Aurora,” Guido Reni. 
“Kabyl,” Shreyer. 
“Pilgrims Going to Church,” Boughton. 
“Paysage,” Corot. 
“St. Mark’s.” 
“Notre Dame.” 
GRAMMAR GRADES, 


“Virgin, Infant Jesus, and St. John,” Botticelli. 
“Madonna of the Shop,” Dagnan-Bouveret. 
“Joan of Arc,” Bastien Lepage. 

“Queen Louise,’”’ Richter. 

“Sir Galahad,” Watts. 

“The Haymaker,” Adan. 
-“The Sower,” Millet. 

“The Water Carrier,’”’ Millet. 

“Dance of the Nymphs,” Corot. 

“Golden Stair,” Burne-Jones. 

“Reading Homer,” Alma Tadema. 
“Portrait of Rubens,” Rubens. 
“Washington,” Stuart. 

“Capitol at Washington.” 

“Doges’ Palace.” 

“Amiens Cathedral.” 


“Westminster Abbey.” 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADES. 


“Sistine Madonna,” Raphael. 
“Virgin Enthroned,” Thayer. 
“Angels,” Forli. 
“St. Catherine,” Raphael. 
“St. Michael and Satan,” Guido Reni. 
“St. Michael and Satan,” Raphael. 
“Frieze of the Prophets,’”’ Sargent. 
“Sibyls,” Michel Angelo. 
“Circe,” Burne-Jones. 
“Portrait of His Mother,” Whistler. 
“Elizabeth Bas,’’ Rembrandt. 
“Diana’s Bath,’”’ Corot. 
“Approach to Venice,” Turner. 
“Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus,” Turner. 
“Vintage Festival,” Alma Tadema. 
“Appian Way,” Boulanger. 
“Castle of St. Angelo.” 
“Acropolis, Pyramid and Sphinx.” 
“Arch of Titus, Cologne Cathedral.’ 
*“Moses,”’ Michel Angelo, 

—From Burrage and Bailey’s “School Sanitation and 
Decoration” (D. C. Heath & Co.). 





STORIES OF MUSICIANS—(VIL) 





[ Others of this series have appeared as follows: Handel, May 3; Haydn, May 10; Mozart, May 17; Beethoven, May 24; 
Schubert, May 31; Mendelssohn, June 7. } 


ROSSINI. 


February 29, 1792—November 13, 1868. 

In all the seventy-six years of his life Rossini had 
only nineteen birthdays, for he was born on the extra 
day of a leap-year, February 29, 1792, the same year 
in which Mozart died. Still this child of sunny 
Italy had enough joy and happiness in his life if he 
could not celebrate birthdays. In his native town 
of Pesaro on the Adriatic sea, his father was known 
as “the jolly fellow” for his irrepressible good humor 
and fun, and Gioacchino, the only child, inherited 
these genial qualities. ‘The elder Rossini was the 
town herald and crier, and played the trumpet not 
with a few loud flourishes, but like a true musician. 
He had married a baker’s daughter, and their home 
was a humble but happy one. 

By misfortune the father lost his position, and his 
wife, who had a beautiful voice, began to sing in 
operas to support the family. He soon got a chance 
to play the horn in the opera band. As the boy had 
learned to play the horn, he also was given a place in 
the orchestra, and the three traveled together from 
one Italian town to another. Once, at least, the 
child took a solo part in the opera and he sang well. 
Thus the years passed with little regular education 
until he was thirteen years old. 

When it was decided that young Rossini should 
become a musican he was given lessons in piano 
playing and in singing. Before long he was earning 
money by singing in churches and playing accom- 
paniments on the piano at concerts. Sometimes he 
amused himself by writing music. When he was fif- 
teen years old he entered a school of music at 
Bologna, called the Lyceo, where he studied musical 
composition. He was known there as “the little 
German” for his devotion to Mozart. He studied 
Haydn’s musie very carefully, and learned a great 
deal from it. He was considered the best pupil in 
the school, and when sixteen was chosen to write the 
annual cantata for 1808, which was the first of his 
music to be produced. 

During the next few vears he wrote many operas, 
and his first great success came when he was twenty- 
one. Before his time comic operas had been ridicu- 
lous and extravagant, but he raised them to a better 
standing. He aimed to delight his audience with 
joyful, attractive music rather than to cause laugh- 
ter and merriment. 

The first reception of his “Barber of Seville,” 
given at Rome in 1816, was not encouraging. One 
of the actors, who should have made a grand en- 
trance, tripped and fell flat on the stage; then a 
cat appeared, and the singers became confused in the 


efforts to drive it off. The audience hissed and 
hooted so that hardly a note of the music could be 
heard, and the opera was pronounced a dead failure. 


Things Went more smoothly the next night, and at 


the end of the week the people were wildly enthusias- 
tic, and carried the composer in triumph to and from 
the theatre with torches and shouts of “Long live 
Rossini.” At twenty-four he was recognized as the 
greatest dramatic composer in Italy, and the “Barber 
of Seville” has proved to be one of the most popular 
comic operas ever written. 

All oyer Europe Rossini’s music was played and 
sung. Whole cities seemed to go wild over the 
melodies of his operas, and in the solemn law courts 
of Vienna the judges had to order the ushers to stop 
singing.them. For a while no other music would 
be listened to on operatic stages. Schubert was 
struggling to get his operas produced, but managers 
and people would have nothing but Rossini. No 
other composer ever enjoyed in his lifetime .such 
popularity: 

Everybody liked his music because it was gay, 
lively, exhilarating. There was nothing dry or diffi- 
cult to understand about it. It was never grand and 
majestic, but it was irresistibly charming in its 
brightness.. No one has written more graceful 
comedy music, full of contagious good spirits. He 
did not compose in order to give vent to his own 
feelings as other composers do, and much of his work 
expresses no particular feeling or emotion. It has 
no depth or sincerity. The music of a love song in 
one opera serves for a prayer in another. It is a bril- 
liant display of rhythm, melody, and ornamentation. 
It sparkles, but there is nothing below the surface 
beauty. 

Besides giving dignity to comie opera, Rossini im- 
proved music in Italy in many ways. He banished 
the piano, which had always been a part of the or- 
chestra, and he introduced several new instruments. 
He gave more movement, variety, and vivacity to 
music. He tried to make singers render his music 
as he wrote it. Soloists had long been tyrants over 
composers. ‘They insisted on having songs written 
just to suit their voices and placed wherever they 
liked in a scene, and then they would sing the music 
as they pleased, sometimes transforming it so that 
the composer could hardly recognize his own work. 
Rossini was not original, however, in these reforms. 
They had been accomplished before this in Germany 
and France; for Italy, which had once been at the 
head of musical Europe, was now half a century be- 
hind these other countries. ; 

sy the time he was thirty-seven years old Rossini 
had written thirty-seven operas. This was not a 
profitable business in Italy, where the soloist often 
received a thousand ducats, while he must compose 
and conduct the opera for fifty. He got no further 
money from his productions, for musie was consid- 
ered public property, and any publisher or manager 
could take his pieces without paying for them. 
Ilowever, Rossini made a fortune in London and in 
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Paris, where his fame as a composer won him excel- 
lent positions. 

He had turned from comic opera to more serious 
music, and in 1829 he produced his masterpiece, 
“William Tell.”. This has more dignity and beauty 
than his other works; it is simple, emotional, grand. 
Young though he was, Rossini resolved never to 
write more music. Thirty-nine years longer he 
lived, but in all that time he composed only two 
pieces besides small piano compositions for private 
affairs. Perhaps he was unhappy, because political 
changes had deprived him of his position in France, 
and the people neglected him for a rival French com- 
poser. He had worked hard on “William Tell” and 
was tired out. He was a wealthy man, unambitious, 
lazy, and not in very good health, so he was content 
to pass the rest of his life in enjoyment of his fame 
and fortune. é, 

Rossini was always a great favorite in society, and 
beloved by all who knew him. He was gay and 
witty, highly accomplished, and famed as a conver- 
sationalist. He had smiles for friends and enemies 
alike. In his later years at Paris he liked to have 
gay young musicians and artists about him. He 
grew to care more for his food than for making 
music, and in his favorite room he kept a supply of 
saucepans of al] kinds, and a spirit lamp over which 
he cooked. 

Rossini never lost his interest in music. He be- 
longed to a great number of musical societies and 
was everywhere admired and honored. He was a 
director of the same Lyceo at Bologna where he re- 
ceived his slight musical education, and the public 
square opposite the building was named for him. 
Many years he lived in Paris, where he died in 1868, 
and was buried with all possible honor and magnifi- 
cence. Tor three-quarters of a century his music 
held sway over Europe, but his fame and popularity 
have waned. Men who, during their lives, were less 
successful have taken higher places. 








Can a department store, early and late school for 
cash boys and girls, take the place of regular school 
life? This is an important question. At first our 
prejudices are all against it, but off-hand opinions 
based on prejudices are of little value. Several of 
these stores have school hours before business rushes 
and evening schools. It is important that it should 
be kuown what they are worth to the children. 








SOME CAUSES AND EFFECTS IN GEOG- 
RAPHY.—(1) 


BY F. V. EMERSON, STEELTON, PA. 


- “Geography,” says Guyot, “ought to be something 
diferent from a mere description. It should not 
only describe, it should compare; it should inter- 
pret, and should show the how and wherefore of the 
phenomena it describes.” Were Guyot speaking 
to-day, he could not better set forth the spirit of the 
new geography. Geography and history furnish 
many valuable examples of the how and wherefore 
of the earth’s surface. The following are some 
geological causes and their geographical etfects. 
They have been found useful in the classroom in 
fixing some iinportant facts in the memory. 

ne great cause which is -responsib’e for much of 
the surface and drainage of the northern states is 
ile great ice invasion. In recent geological time a 
linge mass of ice. in places a mile thick, moved down 
from the Canadian highlands. The causes which 
produced the movement are not thoroughly under- 
stood. The glacier moved slowly, but with irre- 
sistible force, carrying along the trees, soil, and 
rocks of the country over which it passed. Going 
southward, it reached a latitude where the heat 
melted the ice as fast as it was pushed down, and 
the mass which the glacier had carried was dumped 
in all sorts of shapes. To this debris, left at the 
border of the ice, geologists have given the name 
terminal moraine. The southern moraine passes 
through central New Jersey, northern Pennsylvania, 


southern Ohio, thence westward to Kansas and 
then gradually northward to Washington. With 


this in mind, let us note some of the effects of this 
invasion. 
Lakes.—A small scale map will show thousands 
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of small lakes in the northern states, while a real 
lake is almost unknown in the South. They vary 
from mere ponds to considerable bodies of water. 
The famous “finger lakes” of central New York be- 
long to this class, Glacial lakes are supposed to be 
formed in two ways; either the ice gouges out a 
basin from the solid rock, or the lake occupies a 
hole which was once filled by a mass of ice, - This 
melted slowly and left a cavity just as it would in 
the sawdust of the ice-house. One of the chief 
charms of the famous Adirondack region is its 
scores of glacial lakes. 

Diverted Drainage.—Did you ever notice how few 
rivers flow from the south into the great Lawrentian 
lakes? Only.a few small rivers in Ohio and New 
York take the most natural course to the ocean. 
The Allegheny, Mississippi, and scores of smaller 
streams take a long indirect route seaward. In- 
deed, in places you can stand by a brook whose 
waters eventually reach the Gulf of Mexico and can 
have the waters of Lake Erie in view. Before the 
ive invasion, much of this drainage went its natural 
way to the northward. The glacier came down 
bringing the gravel and soil from thousands of 
acres. It filled the old valleys in places hundreds 
of feet deep, and completely reversed many of the 
pre-glacial rivers. An interesting confirmation of 
this is found in north-western Pennsylvania, where 
the oil wells penetrate this drift. So far as has 
been found the old channels are found almost in- 
variably to slope northward. 

The Red River Valley.—Northern Minnesota and 
the Province of Manitoba, in fact, all the Red river 
valley, have a very fertile soil. The climate con- 
fines the crops to wheat and the hardy cereals, and 
part of this region is one of the greatest wheat rais- 
ing districts of the world. The valley bottom is so 
level that only the curvature of the earth takes dis- 
tant objects out of view, and, as at sea, only the tops 
of distant houses, haystacks, or trees are visible. 
The soil is fine, ¥ery fertile, and the streams flow in 
steep, narrow channels. All this is accounted for 
by the fact that the region was once the bottom of 
a lake, which was also a product of the ice age. As 
the glacier retreated over the Mississippi divide, the 
water from the melting ice was prevented from 
escaping through its usual northern channels by the 
ice barrier. Between the divide and the front of 
fresh water which drained into the Mississippi, by 
the glacier there was formed an increasing body of 
a river channel which can still be clearly traced. 
At its greatest development this body of water was 
equal to the combined area of the present great 
lakes. 

Drowned Rivers.—If you will look at a good map 
of the Atlantic coast, you will see that the large 
rivers all open into broad estuaries. If you pos- 
sessed a map of the bed of the Atlantic, you would 
see that these river channels continue along the 
ocean floor to a distance in places of eighty miles. 
Beyond this the ocean bed suddenly slopes off into 
abyssimal depths. Taken with other facts, this 
shows that our sea coast was once farther to the 
eastward, and that our continent has lost territory. 
Upon this former coastal plain, the rivers estab- 
lished their courses and cut their valleys, but as the 
coast sank, they became, in the language of the 
geologist, “drowned rivers.” ‘This movement ac- 
counts for the elongated Delaware and Chesapeake 
bays with their side tributaries, and for the depth of 
the James, Potomac, Delaware, Hudson, and St. 
Lawrence, which makes their lower courses navig- 
able. The latter river formerly discharged its 
waters east of Nova Scotia, and the old channel of 
the Hudson has been traced eighty miles along the 
Atlantic bottom. Were the old surface again ele- 
vated, New York would be as far inland as Harris- 
burg. Indeed, the metropolis owes its 
supremacy to this geological movement. Situated 
at the mouth of the Hudson, a river navigable 
nearly to Albany, it is the natural outlet of a vast 
internal commerce. The buried channel affords a 
dumping place for the river sediment, and thus the 
fine harbor is fairty clear of bars. These natural 
features make it almost impossible for a great city 


great 


not to flourish upon Manhattan island. 
The Pennsylvania Coal Region.—Nearly every 
one has found difficulty in remembering whether 


anthracite is found in eastern Pennsylvania, and 
bituminous in the western part, or vice versa. Here 
the reason can aid the memory. If you take a strip 
of lead and rapidly bend it backwards and forwards 
it soon becomes hot. This is what happened in the 
anthracite coal fields. When the coal beds were 
made, they were comparatively level. Subsequently, 
when the Appalachians were raised, the eastern 
beds were of course raised, folded, and more or less 
broken. Such a movement effecting so much 
rock developed a vast amount of heat by friction. 
The coal was baked, much of its volatile matter 
driven off, and the hard, compact anthracite was 
left. This process is imitated in the manufacture 
of coke. The western beds were not so much dis- 
turbed, and hence this coal retains its oils and gase- 
ous matter and is the bituminous coal of commerce. 








When the clover is deep in the orchard, 
And the grass waves fresh and free; 

When the strawberry sweet, in sunny retreat, 
Waits for the robin or me; 

When the bobolink down in the meadow 
Is singing his rollicking song; 

When skies are blue and clouds are few, 
And the days are happy and long; 

When the butterfly wooes the white rose, 
And everything seems in tune, 

Oh, then you may hear the clock of the year 
Striking the hour of June. 

—Boston Transcript. 








. ELI WHITNEY AND THE COTTON GIN 


BY NELLIE ALLEN, 
Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Illustrations--Whitney’s picture; cotton plant,— 
hall, seed, flower; a cotton field; cleaning cotton by 
hand; cleaning it with the gin; a picture of the 
cotton gin. 

Cotton is king of our products, of our exports, of 
our manufactures. Nearly four hundred million 
dollars’ worth of it is raised every year in our 
Southern states, against one hundred million dollars’ 
worth of gold and silver annually produced from 
cur mines. In 1793 less than ten thousand bales 
were shipped from our country to Europe. Now 
hundreds of our largest vessels sail from our South- 
ern ports every year loaded with many times that 
number. 

Do you ask the reason of this phenomenal growth? 
The answer can be given in two words, “Eli 
Whitney.” A man whose early life was stunted by 
poverty; whose manhood was one long struggle 
against deceitful friends, hidden enemies, and in- 
triguing politicians; whose old age was crowned with 
suecess achieved in the face of nearly insurmount- 
able obstacles. 

Massachusetts is proud to claim this great in- 
ventor as her son. He was born in the town of 
Westborough December, 1765, and was always noted 
among his playmates for his ingenuity. When their 
tops, hoops, and popguns showed signs of giving out, 
li had the knack of making them as good as new. 

Fven his father’s large, old-fashioned “turnip” 
was not safe from his daring hands. Seizing the op- 
portunity when all the family were at church, he 
took the valued relic completely to pieces. Then, 
thinking of the punishment sure to follow such mis- 
chief, he made haste to put it together again, which 
he did so successfully that his father never knew of 
the operation, until Eli himself told him many years 
later. 

At the breaking out of the Revolutionary war 
Whitney showed his Yankee shrewdness and fore- 
sight by proposing to his father that they start a 
manufactory for nails, which were then in great de- 
mand. His father agreed, and during the war the 
two men and one assistant were kept very busy, not 
only in making nails, but in repairing farm imple- 
ments of various kinds. 

After the war the demand for nails subsided, and 
our hero turned his inventive genius in other direc- 
tions. As it had just become the fashion for ladies 
to use hatpins, Eli, sure of making a success in the 
fashionable, began the 


He also made walking 


of anything 
hatpins. 


{Continued on page 377.) 
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Vertical writing has won its way to success as no 
other such idea ever has in America. 


W. E. Hebb of Halifax has sent a map of Halifax 
to all the active nembers of the American Institute 
of Instruction. 


More than a fourth of those who enter the pri- 
mary schools of Chicago complete the grammar 


school course. 


Cincinnati expects to have 150 representatives of 
that city at Charleston, whooping up that city as 
the meeting place for the N. EK. A. in 1901. 


Mothers’ clubs are believed to have been an edu- 
cational success, and now fathers’ clubs are to be 


organized. 


There are 140 men teaching in the grades of 
Chicago. This is a recent departure, and means a 
radical modification of educational conditions. 


If possible, spend a little time at some summer 
school or Chautauqua. It is personally and pro- 
fessionally profitable. More promotions come 
through such associations and acquaintance than in 
any other way. 

Loyalty to the principal is indispensable. It is 
practically impossible to secure a position for a grade 
teacher if you say “she could not get along with her 
principal.” It is equally true that no one will take 
a principal if it is understood that he cannot get 
along with his teachers. 

The new publishing firm of Richardson, Smith, & 
Co. is a combination of the houses of Richardson & 
Co. of New York, H. P. Smith Publishing Company 
of New York, and the Franklin Publishing Company 
of New York. The offices will be at the corner of 
Fifth avenue and 20th street, New York. This com- 
bination ought to be a great success. 

The abolition of the Cincinnati normal school, on 
the ground that it had already graduated many more 
than the prospective vacancies in the city will war- 

rant, that the $10,000 saved was needed for the 
lower grades. and that the University of Cincinnati 
ought to train the teachers seems to be generally ac- 
cepted by the citizens as reasonable and wise. 
In Chicago there are 42,329 in the first grade in 
the primary school, and 34,498 in the second. Of 
course no children leave school at the end of the 


first year, so that the number in the second grade 
more nearly represents those entering school each 
year. The first year attendance is irregular, and 
progress varied, so that many are not promoted. It 
is generally regarded, therefore, as fair to take the 
number in the second year as. the basis. In the 
upper grammar grade in Chicago there are $,927, or 
more than a fourth complete the elementary school 
course. Considering how many die in those nine 
years, it is certain that in Chicago more than a 
fourth complete the course. 


IS THERE AN N. E. A. RING? 








Some people are disturbed because a comparatively 
few men manage the affairs of the National Educa- 
tional Association. Whenever there is a meeting of 
the N. KE. A. or of the department of superintendents, 
one hears more or less talk of the “ring,” and on at 
least two occasions there has been the possibility of 
newspaper gossip. While there is no liability of 
serious criticism, it is well that all the facts should 
he known, and the conditions fully appreciated. 

Of course there are a few men who direct the 
affairs of the N. Fk. A. Were it not so, this associa- 
tion, that calls together from ten to fifteen thousand 
persons every July, would go to pieces, and its vast 
fund wf nearly $100,000 would scandalously dis- 
appear. Whoever thinks it possible to have such an 
organization with its vast machinery without a 
machine is too innocent for this age of the world. 

What isa ring? The primary idea is a circle, 
within which officers, honors, and emoluments are 
passed round and ronnd. ‘There is another sense in 
which the ring merely encircles, circumscribes, and 
determines limit. In these two senses there are three 
N. kk. A. rings,—wheels within wheels, so to speak. 
Of course no one can expect to have any appreciable 
influence in any organization whose meetings he does 
not attend regularly. There are less than one hun- 
dred men who attend the July and February meet- 
ings of the N. KE. A. with sufficient regularity to ac- 
quire perceptible influence. More than half of 
these have no taste for the politics necessary to 
direct its affairs. Presidents Eliot of Harvard, 
Stanley Hall of Clark, and Harper of Chicago, 
Colonel Parker, DeGarmo, the MeMurrys, James 
M. Greene, Edwin P. Seaver, Thomas M. Balliet, R. 
G. Boone, Albert G. Boyden, and about fifty men of 
this class either have no taste for political affairs, or 
prefer to exercise it in a different field. They are 
frequent attendants at the meetings and are leaders 
whenever they are present. Such men give the N. 
K. A. much of its scholastic and national importance. 

There are something like fifty men who usually 
attend the July and February meetings who enjoy 
having a hand in its affairs, and for a longer or 
shorter time have more or less influence. Every 
man who wishes a voice in the management is given 
a chance to show of what he is made. Fully two- 
thirds of these men are short-lived in the council 
of the leaders. They are found wanting in ability, 
tact, er loyalty. About a third proved to be good 
fellows, constant in attendance, know how to keep 
their place and prove reasonably loyal, and are tolled 
along at a respectable distance. Now and then a 
man is not satisfied with this kind of treatment and 
kicks with a vicious spitefulness, in which case he is 
shelved as president of the council, of the depart- 
ment of superintendents, or is given some minor 
place in connection with the N. E. A. 

Thus the winnowing process goes on, so that 
twenty or twenty-five people are left in the larger 
ring, are left there by natural selection, the sur- 
vival of the fittest. This changes slightly each year. 
But there are a few unchangeable factors. There 
are four men, harmonious, skillful, whose efforts are 
concentrated, who are rarely or never absent, and 
without whom nothing of importance has transpired 
- tong years. No one of them is self-seeking; 
they have come into power without planning for i 
and stand out above all others in Abie wae in 
caution, and in heroism; they have the interests of 
the N. KF. A. at heart; have the unrestricted confi- 
dence of all who know their methods: always work as 
a unit; never do anything for personal advantag », or 
to punish a rival, and no one ha! hears say oh ela 
claim that any man owed him anything for his pro- 


motion—an element of imbecility seen only in child- 
ish natures. There are not four other men in the 
association who would have steered the affairs of the 
N. E. A. as wisely as they have done; no others who 
would have handled so skillfully the hundred men 
who have in that time thought that they were doing 
the work of the N. E. A. These four are Aaron 
Gove of Denver, F. Louis Soldan of St. Louis, New- 
ton C. Dougherty of Peoria, and Frank A. Fitzpatrick 
of Boston. 

To these men is due the plan of having as a sala- 
ried executive officer of the N. E. A. an efficient, in- 
dependent, and gentlemanly permanent secretary, 
Irwin Shepard of Winona, Minn. The other twenty 
men include such constant and earnest friends of 
the association as Dr. William T. Harris, Albert G. 
Lane, Dr. Horace 8. Tarbell, President A. 8S. Draper, 
Dr. E. FE. White, B. A. Hinsdale, W. H. Maxwell, 
Henry Sabin, A. J. Canfield, W. R. Garrett, Warren 
aston, J. M. Greenwood, C. B. Gilbert, G. M. Mc- 
Neil, J. A. Foshay, J. M. Baker, E. Oram Lyte, Z. 
X. Snyder, N. C. Schaeffer, A. B. Blodgett, A. 8. 
Downing, N. M. Butler, G. R. Glenn, Charles R. 
Skinner, Joseph Swan, W. W. Stetson, A. P. Marble, 
E. W. Coy, O. T. Corson, W. B. Powell, E. H. Marks, 
J. HH. Phillips, L. H. Jones, J. W. Carr, C. G. Pearce, 
W. M. Davidson, L. D. Harvey, Albert Salisbury, A. 


Bb. Poland, H. FE. Kratz, L. E. Wolfe, George H. Con-. 


ley, J. F. Cooper, J. F. Millspaugh, C. M. Jordan, J. 
H. Van Sickle, J. A. Shawan, R. E. Denfeld, Oscar 
Cooper, W. J. Shearer. 

Of these latter, Messrs. Harris, Lane, and Tarbell 
stand out distinctly above the others, since it has 
been given to each of them to render most heroic 
service by administering heroic chastisement on 
three different occasions to men whose ambitions 
took a disgraceful turn. 

Designate these men by whatever name you please. 
Men like Dr. Harris, Mr. Lane, and Dr. Tarbell give 
assurance that nothing disgraceful will ever be done. 
Men like Gove, Soldan, Dougherty, and Fitzpatrick 
make it certain that all the details will be well car- 
ried out, and men like Eliot, Hall, and Harper will 
give to the N. Kk. A. scholarly rank second to no 
other organization in the world; thus its funds will 
he protected, the large meetings continued, and the 
professional influence perpetuated. The list of 
presidents of the N..f. A. is as follows: Z. Richards, 
A. J. Rickoff, J. W. Bulkeley, John D. Philbrick, W. 
H. Wells, S. S. Greene, J. P. Wickersham, J. M. 
Gregory, L. Van Barkelen, J. L. Pickard, E. E. 
White, 8S. H. White, W. T. Harris, W. F. Phelps, M. 
\. Newell, John Hancock, J. Ormond Wilson, James 
H. Smart, G. J. Orr, E. T. Toppan, T. W. Bicknell, 
IF. Louis Soldan, N. A. Calkins, W. E. Sheldon, 
Aaron Gove, A. P. Marble, J. H. Canfield, W. R. 
Garrett, K. H. Cook, Albert G. Lane, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Newton C. Dougherty, Charles R. 
Skinner, J. M. Greenwood, E. O. Lyte, O. T. Corson. 








LOOKING ABOUT'.—(XXX1X.) 


NEW YORK. 


JAMESTOWN. The teachers of Jamestown, N. 
Y., have been unusually fortunate in the number and 
variety of educational men and women whom they 
have heard. With Chautauqua near at hand in sum- 
mer time and the main line of the Erie road carrying 
school leaders back and forth all the year, they have 
learned the art of picking from the train with com- 
parative ease those whom they wish to hear. If 
others enjoy the experience as much as I did, their 
success is not to be wondered at. No two audiences 
are alike. ‘They differ as much as do individuals in 
conversation. While one knows that this is true, it 
is only now and then that he goes before an audience 
of entire strangers and realizes from the first that 
they are buoyant in their responsiveness. No two 
persons read a poem or an essay and see just the 
same shade of thought. Indeed, one may read a 
poem a hundred times and each time find something 
in if that he never saw before. In a lesser degree, it 
is true of an address into which a man has put the 


thought and experience of years. No one audience’ 


gets out of it all that time and meditation have put 
in, no two in the audience get from it the same 
thought; indeed, the speaker himself sees something 
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new in it every time that he has an audience that 
calls out his energy and awakens all vivacity. 


I had known comparatively little of Jamestown, 


educationally, and had not a personal friend in the 
audience, and yet from the first sentence 1 enjoyed 
every one of the 150 men and women. I knew with- 
out being told that Jamestown must be one of the 
most progressive cities of the country, educationally; 
that she must have been among the first to intro- 
duce the kindergarten, manual training, and the 
better modern ideas; that Superintendent Rogers 
must know what is being done in other progressive 
cities; that his board and the community must give 
him a free hand in the development of ideals, and 
that his teachers are never quite so happy as under 
his inspiration to accomplish better results. 

Last year the health of Mr. Rogers was threatened, 
and most of the year he was in the South. When it 
was certain that he must go and it was not at all 
clear when he could return he assigned some phase 
of the work to each of his associates in the office and 
in the schools, and all went on without friction or 
appreciable loss of momentum. 

Jamestown is a substantial manufacturing city 
with well-to-do citizens who have not in many years 
allowed the schools to suffer from lack of financial 
support or from political interference, and the re- 
sults are what one might expect. The conditions 
of building and equipment, of securing teachers, 
adopting courses of study and adapting methods are 
such as enable a leader like Mr. Rogers to secure the 
hest results, 








THK WEtK IN REVIEW, 

Congress adjourned June 7, one day later than had 
heen determined on. The appropriation bills were 
all passed; and the list of measures passed in one 
branch and unacted on in the other, though a long 
one, is no longer than was anticipated. The house 
passed the Nicaragua canal bill, and the senate made 
it the special order for December 10. 'The senate 
passed a Pacific cable bill, but the house did not act 
on it. The constitutional amendment providing for 
the election of senators by the direct the 
people, which the house passed by an overwhelming 
vote, was adversely reported in the senate. The army 
reorganization bill, which passed the senate, was 
shelved in the house. No action was taken on the 
Spooner bill for the temporary administration of the 
Philippines; and the senate failed to act either on 
the Hay-Pauncefote canal agreement or any of the 
reciprocity treaties. 

a % * 


vote of 


Nevertheless, has a good deal on the 
credit side of the account. The Gold-Standard act 
marks a definite stage in American financial legisla- 
tion. Its refunding provisions are effecting a con- 
siderable saving in interest; and its banking clauses 
have opened the way. for the extension of national 
hanks into small places. Porto Rico has been given 
a temporary form of government, which, if not in all 
respects satisfactory, is working well. Hawaii has 
heen permanently established as a territory. Alaska 
has at last been given a civil code of laws and a cer- 
The long-diseussed bill opening 


congress 


tain organization. 
the Indian lands to settlement under the Homestead 
act has been passed; and St. Louis has been voted her 
coveted appropriation of five million dollars for the 
celebration of the centenary of the Louisiana pur- 
chase in 1903. 
* * * 

China is extremely 


The situation of affairs in 


critical. The religious and political fanatics called 
the “Boxers” or “Big Knives” are making murderous 


attacks upon missionaries and other foreigners, and 
there is little room to doubt that they have the sym- 
pathy of the government. There is something like 
a panic among foreigners both at Peking and Tien 
Tsin, and at neither place are the marine guards 
strong enough to afford adequate protection. Russia 
has a large number of troops at hand which might 
he used to check the “Boxer” depredations; but the 
other powers apprehend, and with reason, that 
Russia is anxious to turn the situation to her own 
selfish account, and Japan is so sure of this that she 
would look upon the landing of a large force of Rus- 
sians almost as a casus belli. There has been talk of 


a concert of action for the restoration of order some- 

what like that which worked so well in Crete; but 

this talk overlooks the fact that no one wanted 

Crete; while China is coveted by half a dozen powers. 
* * * 

Lord Roberts entered Pretoria June 5. Some of 
the positions south of the city were defended by the 
Boers, but no attempt was made to defend the city 
itself; and General Botha, after an ineffectual at- 
tempt to secure an armistice to discuss conditions of 
surrender, withdrew his forces from the city and left 
the logal officials to surrender it unconditionally. 
Ba somewhat painful coincidence, the first/ despatch 
which Lord Roberts sent to the British war office, 
after that recording his entry, was an announcement 
of the defeat and capture of an Irish regiment in the 
ree State. The incident is a reminder that al- 
though the backbone of the war is broken, fighting 
is not yet over. 

* * * 

It is not surprising that there is a strong drift of 
sentiment in England toward committing the politi- 
cal adjustments which must follow the war to the 
same hands which have carried the war itself to a 
successful conclusion. Whoever governs the Trans- 
vaal and the Free State as British colonies will need 
to have military prestige and experience as well as ad- 
h.inistrative powers. There is not another English- 
man who possesses the required qualities in any- 
ining like the same degree as Lord Roberts; and al- 
though the burden seems a very heavy one to im- 
nose upon a man of sixty-eight, it is not improbable 
that Jord Roberts will be called upon to assume it. 

* * * 

It seems a little like a reversion to earlier processes 
of civilization that citizens should be called upon, as 
they have been in St. Louis, to enroll themselves as 
2» sheriff's posse to put down rioting and preserve 
order. But such a state of things as has grown out 
of the street-car strike in that city is a disgrace not 
only to the city, but to American eivilization. For 
four weels or more, there have been intermittent 
riots, involving the killing and wounding of filty 
persons, many c/ them innecent spectators. Wien 
matters have reached such a pass that a mob of two 
thousand, in bread daylight, attacks a woman, and 
beats her and strips her clothing from her for no 
worse offense than riding in a street car, it would 
seem time for vigilance committees, if no other way 
were open for checking it. But no one knows why 
the militia have not been ealled on. 

* * ‘* 

Perhaps both parties may be accused of playing 
polities in the matter of anti-trust legislation in 
congress; but if that view is taken, it must be con- 
ceeded that the Republicans had the best of the 
game. They introduced in the house two proposi- 
tions: one a bill amendatory of the Sherman anti- 
trust act, and so drastic in its provisions that it 
would be impossible to add anything to it without 
exceeding the constitutional limitations on the 
powers of congress. With this they pressed a joint 
resolution for a constitutional amendment largely 
extending the powers of congress in legislating 
against trusts. The Democrats supported the bili, 
so that it passed the house with but a single dissent- 
ii vote; but they voted almost solidly against the 
amendment, thereby defeating it. 

* * * 


The net result of all this is that the Republicans 
are able to go into the campaign, pointing to the bill 
and the amendment together as expressing their 
antagonism to trusts; while the Democrats 
obliged to explain how they came to array them- 
elves against the proposed amendment. The 
Democrats also will be a good deal embarrassed, in 
their onti-trust utterances during the campaign, es- 
pecially in the east, by the disclosures relating to 
the “ammany ice trust in New York. This may 
not be so powerful a combination as some others, but 
it has pushed up the price of a prime necessary of 
life and has made itself peculiarly obnoxious to the 
people. The fact that Mayor Van Wyck, his brother 
Aucustus, Richard Croker, John F. Carroll, and a 
host of other Tammany magnates are among the 
promoters of this trust is inconvenient for Demo- 
eratic anti-trust orators. .« 


are 
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sticks, whith were considered “quite the thing” by 
the swell young men of the day. 

As Whitney grew to manhood he began to feel 
the need of a better education than that which he 
possessed. His father, an old-fogyish, easy-going 
farmer, refused to help him, but, as Eli was in 
earnest, he set to work studying with all his might, 
and, by working at his tools and teaching school, he 
earned a sum sufficient to start him at Yale College, 
which he entered when he was twenty-three. 

By means of hard work, he kept himself in col- 
lege through a four years’ course, during which he 
displayed his inventive genius in many ways, some 
of which attracted the attention of the professors. 
At the end of this time we see our ambitious, awk- 
ward, country lad developed into an educated, ac- 
complished gentleman, who sought and obtained a 
position as a private tutor in a well-to-do family in 
Georgia. 

Upon arriving at his destination, however, he 
found that, through some mistake, another tutor 
had already been engaged in his place. What to do 
was the question. Happily, a short time before, he 
had inade the acquaintance of Mrs. Greene, widow of 
the gallant General Greene, who so ably planned and 
executed the brilliant Southern campaign of the 
Revolution. In Whitney’s dilemma, Mrs. Greene, 
with true Southern hospitality, invited him to make 
her house his home during his stay in that part of 
the country. During this time of enforced idle- 
ness his old love for tools was renewed, and he spent 
his moments in devising various articles for his 
hostess, who had showed him such kindness. 

One evening while Mrs. Greene was entertaining 
a company of officers the conversation turned upon 
the condition of the South since the war. “The 
raising of cotton will be the making of the South,” 
remarked one of the gentlemen. “The plant is so 
well adapted to our climate and soil, and may 
profitably be raised where rice cannot be grown.” 

“Very true,” replied another officer. “The 
growth of cotton culture means the growth of the 
South. But how can more cotton be produced until 
some plan is devised for cleaning it?” 

“How is it cleaned at the present time?” asked 
Whitney, who had never yet seen a field of growing 
cotton. 

“The fibre is separated from the seed by hand,” 
replied the officer, “and a very slow piece of work it 
is, too. Why, even the best colored workman can 
only clean a pound a day.” 

“Tf you want anything done in the line of inven- 
tions,” interrupted Mrs. Greene, “you must apply to 
my young friend here, Mr. Whitney, who can make 
anything upon which he sets his mind.” Where- 
upon the gentlemen became very much interested in 
Mr. Whitney, and eagerly examined all his clever 
inventions. 

From this little conversation came wonderful re- 
sults. In a few days Whitney had hired a small 
attic room and here he began his invention of the 
“cotton engine,” as he called it, but which after- 
ward became generally known as the “cotton gin.” 

A man of less perseverance would have given up 
in dispair. Without tools, without money, with few 
friends, he worked on, drawing his own wire, manu- 
facturing needful tools, until, in a short time, a com- 
plete model of his intended machine was finished 
and proved successful. 

Almost before the machine was completed, the 
secret of its manufacture became known, and the 
news of the invention of a “cotton engine” ran like 
wildfire through the South. Men flocked in crowds 
to the little barn chamber to see it, but the excite- 
ment ran so high that it was considered best not to 
allow it to be seen. But through the efforts of un- 
scrupulous men it was stolen from the barn, before 
entirely perfected, and before the patent on it could 
be obtained several similar machines were in. opera- 
tion in the vicinity. 

The history of Eli Whitney’s life for ten years 
from this time is one long story of struggle and 
failure. Poor, friendless, unknown, hated and 
envied, deceived by false friends, disappointed by the 
failure of the government to reward him for the 
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great invention he had made, the victim of calamity 
by fire, and of poverty from the greed of enemies, 
his courage and perseverance never for one moment 


deserted him. 

Finding it impossible to gain even a competence 
by the invention of the wonderful machine, for 
which the wealth of a millionaire would have been 
but a poor reward, late in life he turned his attention 
to the manufacture of firearms, and in this occupa- 
tion he finally achieved a fortune. 

On his tomb at New Haven, Conn., is this in- 
scription:— 

Eli Whitney, 
The Inventor of the Cotton Gin. 
Of useful sciences and arts, the efficient 
patron and improver. 
In the social relations of life, a 
model of excellence. ; 
While private affection weeps at his tomb, 
his country honors his memory. 
Born Dec. 8, 1765. 
Died Jan, 8, 1825. 








ESSENTIALS IN ARITHMETIC. 


BY SUPERNTENDENT N. C. TITUS, 
Miles City, Mont. 


It is certainly demanded that the fundamental 
principles and operations of arithmetic be better 
taught, that better methods be employed, and that 
less useless drudgery be imposed on the children of 
the schools. The time and manner of presenting 
the essentials is the important question to decide. 

Under the old methods the work in the primary 
grades has been largely artificial and abstract. With 
improved method, in the first primary, numbers 
should be taught objectively in the last third of the 
year. In the second year, if the children are care- 
fully directed in making actual measurements and 
in the common transactions of real life, they will 
quickly and easily perceive numerical relations. I 
believe that under this plan fewer children of low 
capacity in numbers will be found in the classes, for 
the reason that such work engages the physical 
activities through which clear perceptions are formed. 
At the end of the third year the pupils should 
clearly perceive numerical relations and should 
readily perform the fundamental operations in small 
numbers. However, the classification during the 
first three years should be determined by individual 
proficiency in reading, writing, spelling, drawing, 
and music. 

After the fourth year arithmetic should be an im- 
portant factor in the basis for classification. But 
the pupil of low capacity in numbers should be pro- 
moted on his proficiency in fundamental operations 
in integral and fractional quantities, measurements, 
apd simple principles underlying the operations of 
percentage. No full list of essentials should be es- 
tablished for all the pupils of the school. The pupil 
of low capacity in numbers should study fewer sub- 
jects in arithmetic than the one of high capacity, 
who should so thoroughly master the elementary 
principles that he can apply them in all the’ various 
subjects of arithmetic. 

‘I believe arithmetic is mystified by the multi- 
plicity of subjects. If pupils clearly understand 
that the sign of multiplication always connects 
factors of some number or quantity, they will need 
no separate chapter on factoring; or, if they always 
understand a quotient as expressing the ratio of 
divisor and dividend, no ratio chapter is needed. In 
short, when the four operations underlying mathe- 
matics are taught and learned, not ruled in and 
ruled out, the various subjects become mere phases 
of them. 

A disciple of Warren Colburn correctly states that 
the essentials in arithmetic are the applications of 
common sense to the fundamental operations, and, 
1 would add, facility, accuracy, and rapidity in per- 
forming these operations. These accomplishments 
are gained through the wise management and prac- 
tical instruction by the competent teacher, not by 
the study of a text-book, which, however, is a neces- 
sary aid both to pupil and to teacher. 

: Pupils do not learn to compute rapidly by work- 
ing through long pages of addition in text hook 

matter, but if they be given work in real measure- 


ment or a cash collection book, it awakens percep- 
tion, furnishes motive. If pupils are to study board 
measurement, conduct them to the yard to measure 
boards and timbers. ‘They will then be able to 
readily make the computations. Pupils need less 
text-book and a wider experience in real things. 
Some say that art teaching is to restore the life of 
nature to the child. I believe that the true motive 
of all school work is to restore to the children the 
life of nature, to reveal to them human life and its 
relations, and to develop creative and executive 


power. 








“ EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN TEN 
YEARS.” 


—_——_ 


BY GRENVILLE T. FLETCHER. 

In a decade of years the four western counties of 
Massachusetts have increased their yearly expendi- 
ture “for all school purposes from money raised by 
taxation” more than a million dollars. 

For new school buildings, mainly expensive ones in 
twenty cities and large towns, nearly three million 
dollars ($3,000,000) have been expended within ten 
years. Small villages and country towns have ex- 
pended moderate sums in the erection and repairs 
of schoolhouses. The number of schools has in- 
creased 277. The number of pupils 10,857. 

The length of the school year has had an average 
increase of twenty-two days. The average wages of 
female teachers have increased $7.76 per month, of 
male teacher $22.05 per month. 

The distribution of the income of the state school 
fund, mainly to towns of low valuation, was $23,154. 
More the past year than ten years ago. Thirty-nine 
small towns received last year from the state $5,608 
for reimbursement of high school tuition paid to 
other towns, thus giving to the children of these 
towns the privileges of high school instruction. 
Forty-eight towns received from the state for 
salaries of superintendents of schools $10,550, and, 
in connection with this payment, $7,034 for increase 
of teachers’ wages. 

The system of district supervision of schools, 
through the co-operation of state and town during 
the past ten years, places Massachusetts in advance 
of all other states in the Union in a method of 
skilled supervision for small towns. 

Tn ten years the number of towns and cities in the 
four western counties employing superintendents of 
schools has increased from six (6) to sixty-six (66). 

The “hill towns” have lost greatly in population 
and property valuation in recent years, reducing the 
size of the schools and the means of support, while 
increasing the cost of tuition per pupil, sometimes 
four-fold, though the efficiency of the instruction 


was diminished. Within ten years, combination of 
schools, state aid for salaries of teachers, and super- 
intendents have much improved educational con- 
ditions in country towns. 

Educational changes in the cities and large towns 
of western Massachusetts are marked by large ex- 
penditures for school buildings, appliances, and 
salaries of teachers. Courses of study have been ex- 
tended, many branches being elective, kindergartens 
have been established, primary instruction has been 
greatly improved, phases of industrial education 
have been introduced, and evening schools have been 
opened for persons who cannot attend day schools. 








1,000 FIRST THINGS CLASSIFIED.—(VI.) 


ARRANGED BY THE EDITOR. 


FIRST INDUSTRIES, 1860-1895. 


1860—Oil fever in Pennsylvania. 

1860—First importation of Sisal hemp. 

1860—Salt industry developed in Michigan. 

1861—First stereotyping of newspapers in New York. 

1862-—First gatling gun made. 

1868—First harness thread factory, Paterson, N. J. 

1865—First rail laid on Union Pacific in July. 

1865—Polished plate glass at Lenox, Mass. 

1866-—-Steinway upright piano. 

1866—Two-wheel velocipede. 

1866—First steel rail rolled at Johnstown, Pa. 

1867—Pullman Palace Car Company organized. 

1867—Printing paper first made from wood pulp. 

1868—-Westinghouse air-brake a success. 

1870—Soleils polariscope introduced. 

1870—Bigelow heeling machine a success. 

1872—Iron oil-tank cars first used. 

1872—First application of band-saw. 

1874—First barbed wire manufactured at De Kalb, ITI. 

1875—Natural gas first used as fuel. 

1875—First typewriting machiné on sale. 

1876—First cremation furnace, Washington, Pa. 

1876—Dressed -beef first exported. 

1877—-Colonel A. A. Pope made first bicycle in United 
States, 

1878—First train on elevated railroad. 

1878—First incandescent electric lights introduced. 

1879—Beef canning first largely used. 

1880—Edison builds first electric road. 

1880—Dongola kid first used. 

1883—First canneries of Alaska salmon. 

1884—Telephone wires first put underground. 

1886—First oil tank steamer. 

1886—Electric locomotives on elevated roads. 

1887—Vestibule Pullman train, 

1887—First beet sugar factory, Alvarado, Cal. 


1888—First fully equipped electric street railway, 
Richmond, Va. 

1891—First American armor plate. 

1892—Platinum discovered in South Dakota. 

1892—Long-distance telephone, New York and Chicago. 

1893—Locomotive 999, New York Central, ran a mile in 
thirty-two seconds May 10. 








IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





Experimental Chemistry 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
By Lyman C. Newatvt Ph. D. (Johns Hopkins), 


This book presents a course in Chemistry in touch with the best scientific and pedagogical ideas. It contains 
about 200 experiments, cemented by enough _explanatory text to make the work logical, systemat'c, and intelligent. 
About twenty of the experiments are quantitative. About 300 problems are distributed at proper points throughout 


the text. The theory of chemistry is adequately treatd. 


engravings especially prepared. Cloth. About 400 pages. 


A History 


The bcok is profusely illustaatcd with diagrzms and 


of American Literature 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
By WaLTER C. Bronson, A. M., Professor of English Literature, Brown University. 


A scholarly and attractive book, adapted to the practical work of the classroom, literary in spirit and execution 
offering an accurate and stimulating guide to the study of literature itself. It is characterized by breadth of view and 
sympathetic insight. The Appendix contains nearly forty pages of extracts from the greater, but less accessible, colonial 


writers. Cloth. 16mo. About 400 pages. 


Inductive 


Rhetoric 


By Frances W. Lewis. 


Teachers of Rhetoric who wish to lead pupils to form their own opinions, and add freshness and efficiency to the 
study, will be interested in this refreshing b. 9k. Its methods are in close touch with the recent recommendations of the 


committees of the National Educational Association. 


These books will be published before July rst. No teacher can afford to recommend the adoption of a new text in 
Chemistry or in American Literature without learning full particulars concerning their merits. Cor respondence invited. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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5 year knows ‘** Wild Animals I Have Known,” 


|| Great Success of the New Scribner List. {|} 
ATTENTION OF TEACHERS INVITED. a) 


NE YEAR AGO, Dr. Ferdinand Schwill’s «History of Modern Europe”? (12mo, $1.50, net) was 
During the year it has been used as a text-book in ninety-two colleges and in eleven ad- 
§ vanced Preparatory Schools.. An equal number are planning to use it next year for the first time. 
a Six months ago Mr. S. H. Clark’s ‘** Practical Public Speaking’’ (12mo, $1.00, net) was published. 
ithin two months a second edition was printed, and is now nearly exhausted. It has met the great need: 
}] |. of a practical book squarely. Hence its success. 
Within a year the . Scribner Series of School Reading’’ has been increased greatly in value and im- 
portance by the publication of the following remarkably attractive books: Ernest Seton Thompson’s ‘ Lobo, } 


of the animals. 


A second is the ‘*Cable Story Book’’ (12mo, 60c., net), selected from the writings 
of George W. Cable, and edited by Mary E. Burt and Lucy L. Cable. 

) rary American authors whose genuine popularity has often been remarked. 
best of his stories have been edited so that children can appreciate and enjoy them. 
prepared the third book to be mentioned in the series —‘*Odysseus, The Hero of Ithaca’’ (12mo, 60e., net), 
translated from a third reader now in use in the school of Athens. 
with the interest and fascination attaching to this wonderful hero. 

The fourth edition of Gordy’s “History of the United States’’ (12mo, $1.00, net) contains a chapter 
It is fully and richly illustrated; contains Chapters to Teachers on the teaching } 
of history, together with a great variety of the best pedagogical help to lead the student. 
It is the wish of the publishers that every teacher who sees this brief advertisement should write them 
) for fuller information about these books. 


| _ CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York and Chicago. 


Nearly every one who followed the popular books of last 
a It is said to be the best collection of animal stories ever 
This little school reading book contains the four best of these stories. 


Mr. Cable is one of the contempo- 


It not only is a classic, but it abounds 
Attractive illustrations. 





Fifteen thousand copies have 


But now, for the first time, the 
Miss Burt, herself, has 





























OUR BOOK TABLE. 


FOUR AMERICAN PIONEERS. By Frances M. Perry 
and Katherine Beebe. New York, Chicago, Boston: 
Werner School Book Company. 255 pp. Price, .50 
cents. 

In the stories of Daniel Boone, George Rogers Clark, 
David Crockett, and Kit Carson our young people will 
get a fair idea of what these four great pioneers have 
done for America. The earlier pioneers explored and 
opened to settlement Kentucky, Tennessee, and the re- 
gion of the Great Lakes, and later Kit Carson, with Fre- 
ment, crossed the Rockies to the Pacific coast. Their 
lives were full of excitement and adventure that makes 
interesting reading. They were brave, true, noble men, 
worthy and inspiring examples to the young Americans 
of to-day. The authors have told their stories with 
spirit, enthusiasm, and sympathy. One cannot help en- 
joying them. 





THE CARE OF THE CHILD IN HEALTH. By Nathan 
Oppenheim, M. D. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 308 pp. 

Dr. Oppenheim opens his book on ‘The Care of the 
Child in Health’ with a moderate, but plain, arraign- 
ment of the woman who neglects her home duties and 
fails to take good care of her children. The ordinary 
healthy child is the subject of the book, and the practi- 
cal, experienced physician’s directions about the feeding, 
Sleep, exercise, and clothing of children will be an en- 
lightenment to many mothers. He says many sensible 
things on the relations of parents to children and on 
education in home and school. The chapter on the ordi- 
nhary diseases to which children are subject gives some 
idea of how they are caused and how they may be pre- 
vented. It is a sound, practical, thoughtful book, with 
great possibilities for good. 

THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF LANGUAGES, 
for Teachers and Learners. By Henry Sweet. 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 280 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Dr. Sweet of Anglo-Saxon fame is well fitted to write 

on matters of philology and to act as a guide to “The 

Practical Study of Languages.” In this book he sets 

furth the general principles which should be followed by 

the teacher or learner of a foreign language and the 
n.odifications of methods necessary to suit different cir- 
cumstanees and different classes of learners. It is so 
ccmprehensive as to include, besides cla*sical and molern 
languages, the dead and Oriental languages, dialects, 
methods of deciphering writings in unknown languages, 
and of dealing with unwritten forms of speech, a task 
which falls to travelers and missionaries. It is more par- 
ticularly a guide for the practical study of modern lan- 
guages. The ordinary student in college and secondary 

schools does not consciously select his method, and a 

vreat responsibility rests on those who make the text- 

books and select the method by which he is instructed. 


A Guide 
New 


It is to teachers and to those students who are self-in- 
structed that this book makes an immediate appeal. 
Text-books and readers would be more carefully and 
mcre intelligently chosen after reading his discussion and 
criticism of their usual features. Dr. Sweet’s method is 
represented as a mean between the conservative and the 
recklessly radical methods. - He bases all study of lan- 
guage on phonetics, to which subject the first fifty pages 
of the book are given. On the principle that one should 
begin with learning the spoken rather than the literary 
language, he condemns the practice of exercise-writing, 
and encourages conversations. The book is full of ideas, 
and any one who is interested in this line of study will 
rrofit from it. 


A COUNTRY WITHOUT STRIKES. By Henry De- 
marcst Lloyd. New York: Doubleday, Page, « Co 
183 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The title ‘A Country Without Strikes” has a Utopian 
sound, but the book is true and real enough, being an ac- 
count of the compulsory arbitration court of New 
Zealand, which the auihor has visited. It seems that in 
New Zealand the conflicts of labor and capital are by law 
and custom submitted to state tribunals for arbitration, 
and their orderly and methodical settlements make 
strikes and lockouts unnecessary. The arbitration act 
has proved its usefulness since it was passed in 1894 by 
stamping out sweating, improving the workers’ condi- 
tion, and bringing about industrial peace. Mr. Lloyd’s 
account of the practical workings of the act is of great 
einterest to social students. He made a thorough, im- 
partial, and intelligent study of labor matters in New 
Zealand, and he writes in an animated style that is in- 
teresting to read. 

MAN AND HIS DIVINE FATHER. By John C. C. 
Clarke, D. D. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 364 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

“Man and His Divine Father” is a philosophy of life, a 
study of the nature of God and of human souls, and of 
their relations to each other. It sets forth the profound 
principles of the Bible, and finds in the Bible a treatise 
cn philosophy. It is a philosphy of cheer and hope. In 
historical development the book presents an interesting 
study. Dr. Clarke describes the theology and philosophy 
of the Old Testament, the doctrines of Philo, the Alex- 
andrian Jew, and of John the Baptist, and finally, at 
great length, the philosophy of the New Testament. 


—_— 


A MANUAL OF ENGLISH HISTORY FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS. By Edward M. Lancaster. Revised Edi- 
tion. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book 
Company. 334 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Laneaster’s “Manual of English History,” written 
over twenty years ago, has proved itself so well suited 
to the needs of schools with a limited time for the sub- 


ject that the revised edition should find a ready welcome, | 


it has been brought down to date, and treats briefly and 





clearly of such recent events as the Spanish-American 
war, the far Eastern question, and the causes of the war 
with the Boers. The author shows always an intelligent 
regard for the cause and effect of events, and impresses 
this on the pupil. He describes the character of the 
rulers and important persons, and adds many enlivening 
details in the narrative. Brief and comprehensive as the 
book is, it presents much more than a bare record of 
names and events. It is interesting to read, and should 
inepire the pupils with a desire to study further in Eng- 
lig¢h history. 
EIN KAMPF UM ROM VON FELIX DAHN. Edited 

by Carla Wenckebach. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

220 pp. Price, 70 cents. 

Professor Wenckebach of Wellesley College has taken 
Dahn’s historical novel, entitled “Ein Kampf um Rom,” 
and, but cutting it down, selecting the significant epi- 
sodes, and combining them into a continuous narrative, 
made a text-book suited to fairly advanced American 
readers of German. The novel has been one of the great- 
est favorites in Germany since it first appeared in 1876, 
and the chain of thrilling narrative is preserved in this 
edition. It is recommended for reading on the ground 
that it familiarizes the student with things peculiarly 
German in life, thought, and history, that it is good lit- 
erature, and not too difficult in language. It is the story 
of the mighty struggle between Goth and Roman during 
the fifth century, and depicts the life, customs, and 
tragedy of the Goths, to whom our sympathy and interest 
are drawn. ‘The author is both historian and poet, and 
in this work he blends historical truth and imaginative 
coloring with no sacrifice of fact. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, ft acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 





Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 














EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 19-20: National Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines, Ia. 


June 25-30: American Association Ad- 
vancement of Science, New York City, 
N. Y.; Charles Baskerville, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., secretary, 


June 26-July 2: Ohio School Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Put-in-Bay. 


June 27, 28, 29: Arkansas Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Pine Bluff; D. L. Parsley, Conway, 
Secretary. 

July 2-10: Connecticut Valley Summer 
Institute, Northampton, Mass. 


July 3-4-5-6: Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Williamsport, Pa. 


July 7-11: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Halifax, N. S.; Edwin H. White- 
hall, Bridgewater, Mass., secretary. 


July 7-13: National Educational Association, 
Charleston, S. C. 

October 19: The seventy-first annual 
meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ 
Association, Peabody, Mass.; W. P. 
Beckwith, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. The 13lst commencement 
exercises of Dartmouth College are as fol- 
lows: Saturday, June 23, prize speaking 
in the college church. Sunday, June 24, 
baccalaureate sermon by President 
Tucker; address before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association by Rev. George S. 
Mills, Belfast, Me. Monday, June 25, 
class-day exercises; concert by the glee 
and mardolin clubs in Bissell hall; prome- 
nade concert in college yard. Tuesday, 
June 26, meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society; public meeting of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society; initiation of members, Dr. 
Bancroft presiding; address by Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis, Plymouth church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association; reunion of the Greek 


Letter fraternities; dramatic club: 
Pinero’s “The Magistrate’; president’s 
reception in Wilson hall. Wednesday, 


June 27, prayers in Rollins chapel; com- 
mencement exercises in college church; 
dinner in Bissell hall, at which the gov- 
ernor of the state and other distinguished 
guests and alumni will speak. The speak- 
ing will close in season for the train leav- 
ing Hanover for Boston at 4.10 p. m. 

The Winnipesaukee Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held its regular annual meeting, in 
connection with the county teachers’ in- 
stitute, at Seminary hall, Tilton, on May 
21. The programme was full of good 
things, and they were presented in a very 
attractive manner. The two addresses by 
Superintendent C. A. Brodeur of Chicopee, 
Mass., upon “Supervision” and “History” 
were very suggestive and helpful. Our 
schools need just such supervision as was 
recommended by Mr. Brodeur. The asso- 
ciation paper, edited by Miss Drew of La- 
conia, was especially bright and attrac- 
Ave. In the afternoon Superintendent H. 
C. Morrison of Portsmouth spoke effec- 
tively upon “School Management”: also 
upon “Some Considerations of Confer- 
ence.” The president’s address concluded 
the day programme. This was not all, 


however, for, through the efforts and 
kindness of State Superintendent Chan- 
ning Folsom, we had the privilege of lis- 
tening to a very interesting and instruc- 
tive lecture by William G. Ward of bos- 
ton on “The Moral Value of Industrial 
Education.” This was, indeed, a rich 
treat, and was heartily enjoyed by all. 
We regret so many failed to hear Mr. 
Ward on this important subject. The 
following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Superintendent J. 
B. Blaisdell,.Laconia; vice-president, E. 
E. Hulse, Tilton; secretary, Mrs. L. W. 
Abbott, Tilton; treasurer, Miss Mary A. 
Proctor, Franklin Falls; editor, Miss 
Hattie Campbell, Franklin; educational 
council, Superintendent J. B. Blaisdell. 

On May 25 and 26 the sixth annual 
meeting of the New Hampshire Associa- 
tion of Academy Teachers was held at 
Tilton Seminary. Addresses and papers 
were given by the following educators: 
“The Teaching of Greek,” by Professor C. 
D. Adams, Ph.D., Dartmouth College; 
“The Moral Responsibility of the Aca- 
demic Teacher,” by Principal H. G. Mc- 
Keen, Colby Academy, New London; 
“The Normal School, Origin, Work, Re- 
lation to the Secondary Schools,” Princi- 
pal A. H. Cambell, Plymouth normal 
school; “Teaching of English in Prepara- 
tory Schools,” Rev. Lorin Webster, prin- 
cipal Holderness school, Holderness. 
President Tucker of Dartmouth College 
gave a very able address in the evening 
on the subject, “The Rights of the Period 
of Education,” which was listened to by 
a large and appreciative audience. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BRIDGEWATER. The forty-seventh 
convention of the Bridgewater Normal 
Asscciaticn will be held Saturday, June 16. 
The officers are: President, Frank F. Mur- 
dock; vice-presidents, J. Gardner Bassett, 
Harry N. Andrews, Carrie F. Spear, Mrs. 
B. F. Hamilton, and Sarah E. Brassill; 
secretary, Emily C. Fisher; treasurer, 
Charles P. Sinnott. The address will be 
given by Rev. Alexander McKenzie on 
“The Practical Vision.” 

HOLYOKE. The Young Women’s 
Christian Association have decided to 
open their vacation school about July 2, 
just after the public schools close. Miss 
Patten, assisted by Miss Osborne and a 
number of young people of the city, will 
have charge, and it is planned to accom- 
modate about sixty pupils. None will be 
received over ten years of age, as at pres- 
ent planned. The plan is to have two 
sections; the first section to meet one day, 
and the second section the second day; 
both sections will probably meet Mondays 
and take an excursion to the fields and 
hills. It is planned to teach cooking and 
sewing at these schools. There is little 
doubt that there will be more applicants 
for the schools than can be accommo- 
dated. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. The programme 
for the 106th commencement of Williams 
College is announced as follows: Satur- 
day evening, June 23, Graves prize- 
speaking in the Congregational church at 
8: Sunday, baccalaureate sermon to the 
graduating class at 10.30 a. m. by Presi- 
dent Carter; prayer-meeting in Mission 
park at 4.30 p. m., conducted by Rev. Dr. 
Robert Russell Booth of New York City; 
address to the Mills Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association at 7.30 by Rev. Dr. 
George Washburn, president of Robert 
College, Constantinople, Turkey; Monday 
evening, prize debate in the Congrega- 
tional church at 8; Tuesday, meeting of 
the Society of Alumni in the college 
chapel at 9.30 a. m., Thomas Post, class of 
1858, presiding. The meeting will be ad- 
dressed by representatives of classes hold- 
ing reunions. Public exercises of the 
graduating class at 2 p. m.; reception by 
the president and trustees from 5 to 7 p. 
m., in Jesup hall; prize rhetorical exhibi- 
tion at 7.30 p. m., by members of the 
sophomore and junior classes; promenade 
eoncert in the Lasell gymnasium at 9 p. 
m. Wednesday, annual business meeting 
of the Phi Beta Kappa society in Alumni 
hall at 10 a m., Jacob F. Miller, class of 
1859, presiding; commencement exercises 
in the Congregational church at 11 a. m.; 
the commencement day procession will 
form at the library under the direction of 
the marshal, Professor F C.. Ferry, class 
of 1891. The alumni are requested to 
meet in the library at 10.45. Trustees, 
graduates, and invited guests dine in the 
Lasell gymnasium immediately after the 
commencement exercises. 

WESTFIELD. Will S. Monroe of the 
normal school goes abroad June 16, to 
spend a year in study and travel in 
France and Germany. During his absence 
his classes in psychology and pedagogy 
will be conducted by Dr. J. R. Street of 
Springfield, who brings to the work the 
most thorough preparation and twelve 
years of experience in teaching. Dr. 
Street graduated from Toronto University 
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in 1884, and from that time until 1895 
taught in several secondary schools in 
Canada, for eight years being principal of 
the Caledonia high school. During most 
of this time he was connected with the 
government system of professional train- 
ing of teachers as an examiner of teach- 
ers. In 1895 Dr. Street entered Clark 
University at Worcester, where he made 
especial study of psychology and peda- 
gogy, receiving the degree of Ph.D. in 
1898. Since that time he has been profes- 
sor of pedagogy in the Bible Normal Col- 
lege of Springfield. In 1899 he was in- 
vited to organize a department of educa- 
tion in Mt. Holyoke College, which he has 
done most successfully. Dr. Street will 
continue his work at the Bible Normal 
College and at Mt. Holyoke College, in 
connection with his work at Westfield 
normal school. Mr. Monroe’s work in 
geography will be carried on by Miss Mil- 
dred L. Hunter, now instructor in mathe- 
matics and in natural science in the nor- 
mal school. 

LYNN. Mrs. Jennie C. Houghton. 
teacher of English in the high school of 
this city, is to give a course of twelve lec- 
tures on “Methods of Teaching English 
Language and Literature in Primary 
Grammar, and High Schools” at the Fry- 
burg School of Methods at Fryburg, Me. 
during the coming summer, ; 

WORCESTER. The will of Jonas G. 
Clark, founder of Clark University, ana 
estimated to have been worth about $10,- 
00,000, was filed for probatg June 4. His 
most important bequest is to Clark Uni- 
versity. He offers to give just double the 
sum that can be raised by the friends of 
the university. If only $250,000 is raised 
his bequest will be $500,000, but if $500,000 
is raised, then he will give $1,000,000, and 


also the residue of his estate. This 
money is to be raised within three years 
by the friends of the institution. In a 


codicil $150,000 is given for building and 
maintaining a library. All the testator’s 
valuable collection of books, paintings 
and art treasures, at the death of his wife, 
are to be placed in a hall of Clark Uni- 
versity. 

WACHUSETT. At the annual meeting 
and outing of the Worcester County 
Schoolmasters’ Club at Wachusett June 2 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Wallace KE. Mason, principal of the 
Field high sehool, Leominster; vice- 
presidents, H. C. Waldron, superintend- 
ent, Westboro, and E. S. Terrell, principal 
of the high school at Spencer; secretary 
and treasurer, Charles ©. Burbank, clas- 
sical high school, Worcester; executive 
committee, J. G. Thompson, principal of 


the normal school at Fitchburg, Superin- 
tendent Rugg of Grafton, Robert T. 
Keenan, superintendent, Leicester and 
Holden, G. P. Hitchcock, Fitchburg, and 
A. K. Learnard, Holden. ’ 
EDGARTOWN. A. P. Averill of Keed’s 
Ferry, N. H., has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Edgartown-Tisbury dis- 
trict. 
CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. The annual Lyman 
Beecher lecturer at Yale for the coming 
year has been announced as the Rev. Dr. 
George A. Gordon, of Boston. Dr. Gor- 
don will deliver a series of lectures dur- 
ing October. His subject is not yet an- 
nounced. The commencement pro- 
gramme at Yale is as follows: Friday, 
June 22,3 p. m., speaking for the De- 
Forest prize medal in Battell chapel. Sat- 
urday, 10.30 a. m., class day exercises at 
the Sheffield scientific school; 4 to 7 p. m., 
reception in Winchester hall of the gradu- 
ates and friends of the Sheffield scientific 
school. Sunday, 10.30 a. m., baccalaureate 
address by the president in the chapel. 
Monday, 11 a. m., presentation exercises 
of the graduating class of college, with 
the class oration and poem, in the Battell 
chapel; 1 p. m., annual meeting of the 
Yale Law School Alumni Association, 
with coliation and addresses, in the law 
school building; 2 p. m., reading of class 
histories on the college square, followed 
by planting of the class ivy; 3 p. m., an- 
niversary exercises of the law school in 
College-street hall, with Townsend prize 
speaking and address to the graduating 
classes by the Hon. Bourke Cockran of 
New York on “The Lawyer of the Next 
Generation”; 8.15 p. m., glee club concert 
in the Huperion theatre; 10 p. m., prome- 
nade concert of the senior class in Alumni 
hall. Tuesday, 9.30 a. m., meeting of the 
alumni in Alumni hall; 10 a. m., annual 
business meeting of the Yale Medical 
School Alumni Association at the medical 
school; 10 a. m. to 1 p. m., polls open in 
the library for the election of a member 
of the corporation; 12 m., address before 
the medical school, in College-street hall, 
by Professor J. M. DaCosta, M. D., LL.D., 
of Philadelphia on “‘Questions of the Day 
in Medicine.’ Meetings will be held at 
the different hours on Tuesday of the 
members of the college classes of 1840, 
1850, 1855, 1860, 1865, 1870, 1875, 1880, 1885, 
1890, 1894, and 1897. Wednesday, June 27, 
10 a. m., procession from the library to 
the commencement exercises in the Battell 
chapel; 2 p. m., dinner of the alumni in 
Alumni hall. Thursday, June 28, 9 a. m., 
examinations for admission to Yale Col- 
lege, the Sheffield scientific school, and the 
medical school. 

BRIDGEPORT. The marriage of 
Superintendent of Schools Charles W. 
Deane of this city and Miss Youngs of 
Amsterdam, N. Y., took place June 2. 

PORTLAND. Miss Helen Irving has 
been elected principal of the public school 
in Portland, Conn. She is a graduate of 
the Mystic high school, ’97, Williams 
Memorial of New London, ’98, and the 
state normal school, Willimantic , 1900, 
and is thoroughly qualified for her work. 

NEW BRITAIN. There was a large 
gathering of teachers of the public and 
normal school in the hall at the normal 
school May 24 to listen to the interesting 
lecture given by Professor Hanford Hen- 
derson of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
under the auspices of the Kindergarten 
Association, his subject being “The 
School Curriculum.”——In place of the 
usual graduation address at the normal 
school this year, there will be several 
short addresses by former teachers and 
pupils of the school. Among the former 
principals of the school there will be pres- 
ent Professor D. N. Camp of New Britain, 
Colonel Homer Sprague of New York, and 
Superintendent C; F. Carroll of Worces- 
ter, Mass. Among the former teachers 
there will be present C. W. Bardeen of 
Syracuse, N. Y., A. B. Morrill of New 
Haven, Celeste E. Bush of Niantic, and G. 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease, and in order to cure it you must take 
internal remedies, Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medic.ne. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina: 
tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing 
catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F,. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O, 

Sold by druggists. price 75 cents. 
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P. Phoenix of Willimantic. L. L. Camp of 
New York, the only surviving member of 
the class of ’51, the tirst ever graduated at 
the school, will be present, also Dr. S. H. 
Lee of Springfield, Mass., of the class of 
52. John G. Lewis of New Haven, W. E. 
Simonds of Hartford, Professor Babbitt of 
Columbia College, Fannibelle Curtis, 
supervisor of kindergartens at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and many other prominent alumni 
will be present. The graduation exercises 
bins a place on the afternoon of 
une 21. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATKS. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. Dr. John A. Fairlie, lec- 
turer on municipal administration in 
Columbia University, has been appointed 
assistant professor of administrative law 
in the University of Michigan, and will 
give instruction in connection with the 
new courses in higher commercial educa- 
tion recently established at that institu- 
tion. Professor Fairlie was graduated at 
Harvard University in 1895, and won the 
degree of doctor of philosophy at Colum- 
bia in 1899. Besides his work as lecturer 
at Columbia during the last year he has 
been secretary of the state committee on 
eanals, of which General Francis Vinton 
Greene was chairman. At the com- 
mencement of the Teachers’ College it 
was announced that a $1,000,000 dormitory 
is to be erected by a stock company 
formed of alumni and friends of the col- 
lege. It was also stated that Mrs. Peter 
M. Bryson had given $100,000 as a perma- 
nent endowment for the Bryson library. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale of Boston made 
the chief address, his subject being, ‘““The 
Edueated Citizen.” At a recent meet- 
ing of the trustees of Columbia University 
President Low announced a gift of $100,- 
000 from an anonymous friend to erect a 
students’ hall similar to the Phillips 
Brooks house at Harvard. Plans for this 


building have been drawn by McKim, 
Meade, & White, and will probably be 
adopted. They contemplate reading 


rooms, and a hall with a seating capacity 
of five hundred. The trustees granted 
permission to George W. Egleston to 
place a bronze tablet in memory of his 
father, the late Professor Egleston, in the 
Egleston museum. Gifts for the en- 
dowment of the department of min- 
ing and metallurgy were announced 
as follows: Phelps, Dodge, & Co, 
$10,000; M. Guggenheimer Sons, $25,- 
000; Lewishon Sons, $1,000; and 
appliances and apparatus from the Ameri- 
can Metal Company, and J. B. and J. M. 
Cornell. The following changes were 
made in the faculty: Nelson G. McCrea 
was appointed adjunct professor of Latin; 
William Addison Hervey. instructor in 
Germanic language and literature, to suc- 
ceed E. H. Babbitt, who has accepted a 
professorship in the University of the 
South; A. F. J. Remy, tutor in Germanic 
languages; BE. A. C. Keppler, assistant in 
jermanic languages; Dr. Frank Hartley, 
professor of clinical surgery and instruc- 
tor in operative surgery; F. H. Markoe, 
instructor of clinical surgery at the New 
York hospital; and Robert A. Buddington 
and N. W. Greene, demonstrators in 
anatomy at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

ITHACA. Four successive classes upon 
graduation from Cornell have devoted 
their class memorial funds, of about $500 
in each case, to the erection of an Alumni 
Hall and Undergraduate Clubhouse on the 
Cornell campus. Now it is announced 
that the fifth class, desiring to accelerate 
the accumulation of the $150,000 estimated 
to be necessary for this building, has 
voted $1,000 to the same end. A _ social 
centre for the university life has been 
urged without intermission by President 
Schurman, and it is evident that the stu- 
dents of Cornell have taken his admoni- 
tions to heart, from the generous appro- 
priations which they make from pockets 
not overflowing at the best. It does not 
seem probable that Cornell’s alumni and 
well-to-do friends will be many years in 
coming to the rescue. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The board of education of Weehawken, 
at its last meeting, passed a resolution 
which requires that all candidates for ap- 
pointment as teachers shall have had five 
years’ experience in teaching, or shall be 
a graduate of a state normal school, or 
college, and have had two years’ experi- 
ence in teaching. Weehawken pays its 
teachers well, and it wants the best. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Secretary Root of the war department 
has tendered the office of superintendent 
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CLARK & CO., 2348. 4th St., Philadelphia. 


of instruction in Porto Rico to Martin B. 
Brumbaugh, professor of pedagogy of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Professor 
Brumbaugh is unwilling to resign, but he 
will secure a leave of absence from his 
university duties for four years. In this 
a he will accept the place in Porto 
co. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


OHIO. 


Ohio State University has hit upon a 
new plan to deal with the vexed question 
of chapel attendance. Under the volun- 
tary system the number has always been 
small, and consequently the chapel has 
played no proper part in the college life. 
Next year the exercises will consist of a 
weekly convocation, to occupy the entire 
recitation period on one day from eleven 
to twelve o'clock. No other college exer- 
cises will occur at this time, and all stu- 
dents and all members of the faculty will 
be expected to attend. The exercises, be- 
sides a brief devotional service, will in- 
clude addresses by the president, promi- 
nent professors, or distinguished visitors. 

CINCINNATI. An unusually interest- 
ing meeting of the school board was held 
this week, and a large amount of business 
transacted. Owing to the rumors of many 
changes in the schools, there was a large 
attendance of interested spectators. For 


have agreed to uphold Superintendent consuls who were retained under the Mc- 
Kinley administration, which was a high 


Boone in his proposed plans to bring 
about these needed reforms to make the 
Cincinnati schools equal to the best in the 
country.——-The commencement of the 
public schools will be held on the eighth. 
The class night occurred last week, and 
the programme was announced the finest 
in years. The graduating class acquitted 
themselves admirably._——The _ special 
train that will carry the Cincinnati dele- 
gation to Charleston next month will be 
elaborately decorated. Numerous sub- 
scriptions have been received for the out- 
lay. Cincinnati business men will urge 
the appointment of Cincinnati as the next 
convention place. A committee from the 
Business Men’s Club will go with the 
teachers’ delegation. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHAMPAIGN. The commencement ex- 
ercises of the University of Illinois are as 
follows: May 28, parade ground, Hazelton 
prize military drill. May 29, parade 
ground, competitive military drill. May 
31, president’s house, reception to senior 
class. June 9, the armory, military band 
promenade concert. June 10, chapel, bac- 
calaureate address by President Draper, 
June 11, class day; chapel, class exer- 
cises; class farewell to buildings and 
grounds; the armory, grand orchestral 
concert; the armory, senior ball. June 
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the past week there has been numerous 
published statements as to what Dr. 
Richard Boone, the new superintendent, 
intended doing in the way of reform, and 
much anxiety was manifested by both the 
public and the teachers and principals. 
Superintendent Boone presented his rec- 
ommendations, consisting of transfers, 
appointments, and retirement of teachers 
and principals, which were all approved 
by the board. It was the largest list ever 
before presented to the board at one time. 
Among those retired were Professor G. F. 
Junkerman, who has been at the head of 
the music in the public schools for years, 
and had grown gray in the service. He 
was succeeded by Walter Aiken, the as- 
sistant superintendent of music. Princi- 
pal Aiken was also retired. He has been 
in the service of the public schools for the 
past thirty years. The abolishment of the 
second intermediate school retired the 
principal and two assistants. The school 
building will be used for the board of edu- 
cation meetings and for the superintend- 
ent’s office and other offices. Owing to 
the moving of families to the hilltops and 
the constantly-decreasing school attend- 
ance in the down-town schools, it was 
thought advisable to discontinue the sec- 
ond intermediate and place intermediate 
departments in the locations where they 
were needed most. One of the notable 
items acted on was the making of free 
text-books for the next school year in the 
intermediate schools. Also bids will be 
solicited for four new school buildings, 
which will be erected next year. It was 
the desire of Superintendent Boone to in- 
clude manual training in the public 
schools next year, but, owing to financial 
stringency in the school fund, this had to 
he abandoned. There has been much 
criticism about the reform methods of the 
new superintendent, but the school board 
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12, alumni day; meeting of board of trus- 
tees; physics lecture room, address by 
Clarence Howard Blackall, Boston, Mass., 
class of 1877; physics lecture room, busi- 
ness meeting; physics laboratory, dinner; 
president’s house, informal reception to 
alumni, faculty, senior class and friends 
of the university. June 138, the armory, 
twenty-ninth annual commencement, ad- 
dress by Hon. Bird S. Coler, comptroller 
of New York City. 


WISCONSIN. 


J. C. Monaghan, who has been appointed 
professor of commerce in the new School 
of Commerce to be opened at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin this fall, has recently 
resigned his position as consul of the 
United States at Chemnitz, Germany, 
where he has been stationed for the last 
seven years, in order to accept the profes- 
sorship in the new School of Commerce at 
Madison. He was one of the Democratic 
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compliment to his efficiency. His reports 
to the department of state were among the 
best received, and he earned the distinc- 
tion of being one of our most capable con- 
suls abroad. 


MICHIGAN. 


The requirements for admission to the 
literary department of the University of 
Michigan, adopted at the last meeting of 
the board of regents, are more flexible in 
character than those which have been in 
force for the past few years. According 
to the new schedule, fifteen units are re- 
quired for admission, a unit being one 
subject pursued for not less than four 
periods a week through a school year.. 
The fifteen units must include three units 
of English, three of mathematics, and one 
of physics. The remaining eight units 
are to be selected from the following list, 
but they must include two units of either 
Latin, French, or German. The figures 
indicate the number of units for which 
each subject may be counted: Greek, 2; 
Latin, 2 or 4; German, 2 or 4; English 
literature, 1; history, 1, 2, or 3; chem- 
istry, 1; botany, 1; zoology, 1; biology (a 
half year each of botany and zoology), 1; 
physiography, 1. As biology is made up 
of botany and zoology, it may not be 
counted by candidates who present botany 
or zoology, or both. Students who enter 
the university to become candidates for 
the degree of bachelor of arts should pre- 
sent two units of Greek and four units of 
Latin; and those who intend to become 
candidates for the degree of bachelor of 
philosophy should present four units of 
Latin. For the year beginning Septem- 
ber, 1900, either the old or the new re- 
quirements will be accepted. Bids are 
scon to be received for an addition forty 
feet long to the main wing of the engi- 
neering shops at the University of Michi- 
gan. The addition will be of brick, four 
stories high (ineluding basement and 
attic), and will be for the use of the de- 
partment of mechanical engineering. 
The hasement, or first floor, will be used 
for an experimental laboratory for heavy 
machinery, on the second floor will be 
placed the lighter machines, the third will 
be a draughting room, and the fourth an 
experimental laboratory for steam heating 
fixtures. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


The Edueational Institute of New 
Brunswick will meet in the Aberdeen 
school building, Moncten, Wednesday, 
June 27. The programme is as follows: 
Wednesday, June 27: Meeting of execu- 
tive committee; enrollment, report of 
executive committee, election of secreta- 
ries and nominating committee; ad- 
dresses by the chief superintendent of 
education and Inspector Smith; greetings 
from the mayor of Moncton and the chair- 
man of the school board; address, ‘‘Ras- 
cals and Saints,’ by Dr. A. E. Winship of 
Boston. Thursday, June 28: ‘Ineffective- 
ness in Teaching,’ by H. S. Bridges, 
Ph.D., discussion opened by Mr. Parlee of 
St. John; “Book Study and Nature 
Study,” by F. A. Good, discussion; ‘The 
Accompanist,” by Dr. Winship; election 
of executive committee and representative 
to university senate; address by Profes- 
sor J. W. Robertson, deputy minister of 
agriculture, followed by a conversazione. 
Friday, June 29, common school section: 
“Froebel’s Principles,” by Mrs. A. L. Rob- 
inson; “‘Kindergarten Methods in Grades 


I. and ItI.,” by Misses Stewart and 
Wathen; discussion; ‘Professional Bti- 
quette,”’ by Misses Veazey and Young; 


discussion. Secondary schools section 
(including the normal school, grammar, 
high, and superior schools): “The Advan- 
tages of Free Secondary Education,” by B. 
C. Foster, M. A.; discussion; ‘Should 
the normal school devote itself exclusively 
to professional work?” by Principal Mul- 
lin: discussion; ‘Empire Day,” by In- 
spector Mersereau; discussion, opened by 
F. P. Yorston, B.A. J. Brittain, secretary. 
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ON ACCOUNT OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Round Trip Rate from Boston, $10.00. 
Tickets good on steamers leaving Boston Tuesday, July 3, Friday, J nly 6, or Saturday, July 7, and 


good to return on any steamer up to July 3ist. 


Tickets will also be sold, good going via Plant Line to Halif 


ax, returning via Yarmouth, at rate of 


$12, plus one dollar, collected by the Treesurer of the American Institute of Instruction. 


THE PLANT LINE is the ONLY ALL-WATER ROUTE between BOSTON AND HALIFAX, 
Affording a Delightful Sea Voyage. 
The trip along the Nova Scotia coast is particularly interesting, as well as the sail up Halifax Harbor, 


so celebrated for its fortifications. 


Inexpensive trips beyond Halifax may be arranged, including the sail through the Straits of Canso, 


the Bras D’Or Lakes in Cape Breton, and to Prince Edward Island or Newfoundland. 
The steamships La Grand Duehesse, Halifax, and Florida are staunch, sea-going 

accommodations unequaled by any in the Provincial service. __ aS 
Before d2ciding on your route, call or send for the Plant Line advertising 

colored map of the Provinces, the most complete map published. 


J. A. FLANDERS, New England Agent, 
290 Washington S8t., Boston. 


M. F. PLANT, President. 


vessels, and have 
matter, including a large, 
H. DOWNING, Agent, 


E. 
20 Atlantic Ave. (Lewis Wharf), Boston. 
H. L. CHIPMAN, Manager. 
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PLANT LIFE. 





BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 





Of making many books there is no end. 
Especially is this true of books of botany. 
One may find any number of these on the 
market, and of very various degrees of 


excellence. The teacher usually has a 
shiver when he hears of a new one, ex- 
pecting the newest scientific fads in the 
quaintest of guises. 

Now and then, however, there appears a 
book by some author so well known as a 
master or a thinker that it is sure of a 
welcome. Such is the volume now lying 
before us, “Plant Life,” by Professor 
Charles R. Barnes of the University of 
Chicago, one of the editors of the Botani- 
cal Gazette. 

Professor Barnes has had long experi- 
ence in teaching, and is also a skilled field 
botanist. His book is constructed on 
purely modern lines, recognizing the es- 
sential importance of laboratory work. 
He emphasizes that this is not a book to 
be memorized. It gives the study of 
types in a plain, common-sense way, leav- 
ing to the student the actual performance 
of the work. 

There is none of the old-fashioned 
“analysis,” so-called, in it. Beginning 
with the cell, it advances through more 
and more complicated tissues, and, more- 
over, embodies much interesting physi- 
ology. Few of the many illustrations are 
original, but all seem judiciously selected 
—not to tell the story—but to affirm it 
after the reading. The book “aims to be 
intelligible to pupils thirteen to eighteen 
years of age who are engaged in genuine 
laboratory study, not at irregular hours, 
without supervision, in a school desk, or 
at home, but in a suitable laboratory, with 
regular time, under a live teacher, who 
has studied far more botany than he is 
trying to teach.” 

This implied programme, we fear, as 
well as the needed equipment, may pre- 
clude its extensive use im schools. The 
following is typical of the modern school 
of thought: “I have,” says the author, 
“refrained from frequent criticisms of 
plants by name as examples of facts 
stated chiefly because beginners are 
rarely familiar with any plants except the 
commonest domesticated opes and a few 
forest or shade trees.” 

It seems to us that, through a confes- 
sion of a lamentable and inexcusable 
weakness in the much-vaunted new 
methods of teaching, thirty years’ experi- 
ence proves to the writer that field infor- 
mation is eagerly sought, the names de- 
sired and retained, and that all other mat- 
ters, without sacrifice, can be hinged 
about excursion and laboratory methods. 
We are not ready as yet for the extreme 
doctrine that demands a study of types to 
the neglect of general knowledge. We 
have had skilled physiologists and mor- 
phologists of the German school own with 
regret that they were absolutely ignorant 
of name or appearance of the most com- 
mon plants. The pendulum has swung 
pretty far, but there are comforting indi- 
cations of the return beat. 

This volume of 428 pages, 12mo, is pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co. of New York. 








CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 





BY JULIAN RALPH, FROM HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 





(Copyright, 1895, by Harper Brothers.) 

After one good look around Charleston, 
S. C., the thing which most amazed me 
was that no one had ever happened to pre- 
pare me for finding a city so unlike our 
others that it actually may be said to be 
“built sidewise,”’ as if all its houses were 
at odds with the streets. Strange, also, it 
seemed that no one had warned me that I 
should find it a water-color city of reds 
and pinks and soft yellows, and white, set 
against abundant greenery. Its own 
lovers down there like to speak of it as 
“old and mellow,” but that expresses only 
a little bit of what it is. 

First, it is very beautiful; next, it is 
dignified and proud; third, it is the clean- 
est city (or was when I was there) that I 
have yet seen in America; and, last of 
all, it is a creation by itself—a city unlike 
any other that I know of. It is built on 
a spit of land, with water on three sides, 
like New York, and this gives its people 
that constant and enduring delight which 
continual views of moving water never 
fail to provide. Part of its early history 
is that of a planters’ summer resort, and 
something of that forgotten holiday air 
still clings to it. If it suggests any city 
that I have ever seen, it is New Orleans— 
perhaps because of an indefinable Latin 
trace that is seen in the stuccoed houses 
and walled gardens, and again, because of 


the important part the gardens play there 
and the profusion of flowers that results 
from them. 

The most peculiar feature of Charleston 
is the arrangement of its houses, which, 
as a rule, are built sidewise on the streets, 
with the end of each dwelling toward the 
pavement. This has been done to provide 
for either a southern or western prospect 
from the galleries, or “piazzas,”” as they 
call them, with which each house is pret- 
tily and invitingly adorned. How very 
pretty and how very peculiar Charleston 
has thus become only a visit can disclose. 
From whatever its peculiar foreignness 
may be derived, Charleston is old, and fin- 
ished, and complete—a small, inviting, 
pretty—a dignified, almost splendid, little 
city. 


RAISING HARDWOOD LUMBER. 





The Deering Harvester Company of Chi- 
cago has applied to the division of 
forestry for a working plan for its 54,000- 
acre tract of hardwood timber in South- 
eastern Missouri. This marks what is 


probably the first attempt of am American 
manufacturing establishment to employ 


a meeting was not Nashville, but Mil- 
waukee. | 

The next hottest was not Nashville, but 
Chicago. 

The next hottest was not Nashville, but 
Topeka. 

Charleston is certain to be cooler than 
it was at Milwaukee, Topeka, or Chicago. 








NERVOUS DEGENERATES. 


In a broad sense, a nervous degenerate 
is insane; that is, in an unsound or un- 
healthy stat@ of body, or of mind, or of 
both. Infatuation is one of the prominent 
symptoms of this disorder. The victim 
may possess the power of fascination over 
sympathetic members of the opposite sex, 
or may be easily fascinated, but they sel- 
dom, if ever, love truly and faithfully. 

Jealousy is aiways associated with fas- 
cination, but never with love, or, at least, 
not to any considerable degree. 

Love never turns to hate. As soon ex- 
pect gold to turn to pewter, sunlight 
change to darkness, or the breath of life 
to noxious vapor, as for love to turn to 


hate. 
The nervous degenerate of either the 
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modern forest methods in raising hard- 
wood timber for its own use. 

The timber owned by the company con- 
sists chiefly of oak, ash, and hickory, 
woods especially adapted to the manufac- 
ture of agricultural implements. The 
owners intend to remove all the less valu- 
able species, such as cottonwood, gum, 
honey locust, and cypress, so as to give 
the. others all possible advantage for 
growth. A plan will be made by which 
the merchantable timber may be removed 
without injury to the producing power of 
the forest. The division will send éxperts 
to the tract to make the observations 
necessary for such a plan. 








WORTH REPEATING. 
In considering the prospects of the 
meeting at Charleston, S. C., read and 
meditate upon these points:— 


The only meeting held in the South 
since the Madison meeting in 1884 was at 
Nashville. 

The smallest meeting since 1884 was not 
at Nashville, but at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. 

The next smallest was not at Nashville, 
but at Topeka, Kan. 

The meeting at Nashville was larger 
than both the meetings at Saratoga 
Springs in 1885 and at Topeka. 

The South furnished a creditable pro- 
portion of members for the Nashville 
meeting. 

Tennessee stands next to California in 
the proportional membership furnished by 
any state for the meeting within its 
borders in the history of the association. 

The increase in attendance has, during 
the past ten years, been more marked in 
the South than in any other section. 

The South, without any special effort to 
bring them out, furnished nearly 3,000 
members for the Washington meeting. Is 
it extravagant to believe that, by a vigor- 
ous canvass, 5,000 members from the 
South may attend the Charleston meeting? 

The hottest place in which we ever held 


superior or inferior type is ever prone to 
over-indulgences in whatsoever his whim- 
sical tastes may suggest. If possessed of 
sufficient means, he usually runs a fast, 
short race. Nor does he seem to want to 
hide his follies and wrong doings; and in 
time he becomes more or less proud of his 
record. And, no matter what the degree 
or character of his degeneracy, he will al- 
ways have congenial, devoted companions, 
especially if he has money.—Erasmus 
Wilson, in Quiet Observer. 





The expression of pleasure with which 
authors, journalists, and instructors have 
received Webster’s International Diction- 
ary, and its recognition in the courts, and 
adoption in the schools for professional 
instruction, as well as those of a general 
nature, clearly indicate its value, accu- 
racy, and completeness. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for June are 
a character sketch of President James J. 
Hill of the Great Northern railroad, by 
Mrs. Mary H. Severance; an article on 
“Paris and the Exposition of 1900,”’ by Al. 
bert Shaw; a forecast of the work of the 
tenement-house commission recently ap- 
pointed by Governor Roosevelt, by Jacob 
A. Riis; a description of summer camps 
for boys, by Louis Rouillion; “Automibles 
for the Average Man,” by Cleveland Mor- 
fett; and “The Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau, 1900.” All of these articles are 
illustrated. There is also an able discus- 
sion cf the “Refunding Law in Operation,” 
by Charles A. Conant. ‘The Progress of 
the World” reviews the important. topics 
in the month’s news. 


—The Chautauquan for June has for its 
frontispiece an ‘“‘Election Scene in Phila-~ 
delphia in 1816,” which accompanies an 
interesting article, ‘“‘Forgotten Candidates 
for President.” Among other readable 
articles are: “System and Forms of Colo- 
nial Government”; “The Most Dramat‘c 
Incident in American History” (prize 
competition); “Is an Assembly Pro- 
gramme Educative?”; “The Expansion of 
the American People’; “Around Brit- 
tany”’; and “Critical Studies in American 
Literature.” 


—Cassell’s Magazine for June contains 
a most interesting article on “Notable 


Women Workers in Society.” Other not- 
able articles are “The Oberammergau Pas- 
sion Play” and “Our Navy,” by D. T. Tim- 
mins. 


—Mrs. S. A. Tooley is responsible for a 
highly interesting article in the Quiver 


for June on the subject of the queen’s fav- 
orite preachers of the present time, and 
also of former days. 
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COLLEGES. 








OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Collings and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


pas CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG = Speciai 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils ae porte tor church ana concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Mias JULIA FE. CRANE, Director. Potadam. N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement ol art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., aston. 
G. H. Barrvert, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
7 for both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M, 


w TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALem, Mass. 
\ For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W P. BECKWITH. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WrsTFriELp, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SOROOL, FiTcHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Princinal 
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FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


qe” LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
oe oe mmer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
ress 





Winsatpe TRACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


CO can be Reached from 
e9 the East only 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE, 


VIA WASHINGTON AND RICHMOND, 
In Through Trains and Through Pullman Cars Without Change. 


Ask your Ticket Agent, or write to any of the undersigned, for information as to rates, etc., 
account of meeting of 


National Educational Association, July 7-13, 1900. 


H. P. CLARK, General Eastern Agent, 229 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
JONAH H WHITE, Eastern Passenger Agent, 229 Broadwa: , New York, N. Y. 
J. H. JOHNSON, New England Agent, 300 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
A.D. JOHNSON, Soliciting Agent, 300 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
SAMUEL MULLIN, JR., Agent, 31 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. €. 


T. M. EMERSON, Traffic Manager, 
H. M. EMERSON, General Passenger Agent, 


KENLY. Agent, 107 East German St., Baltimore, Md 
A. L. REED, District Passen ., Wa 


} Wilmington, N.C. 


ger Agent, 601 Penna. Ave., Washington, D. C, 





Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 


Send to 


25 cents. 
15 cents. 


15 cts. 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 




















June 14, 1900. 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 








Some New Books. 
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oC hyde hdl Bob bine Manes Warwick & 
Outline of Political Growth in 19th Century........ 
Outlines of Economics 
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The West End.............sccseceescee peekb phot ertns 
At the Court of the King. .................cceeeeeeeee 
Helena’s Wonderland.............. Rbusbo cbebhdpicede 
Luther and the German Reformation............... 
The Grip of Honor—Story of Paul Jones.... ....... 
The Monk and the Danger 
Un veoh B 





Author. Publisher. Price 
Finch, Ginn & Pgs Boston. 35 
Walton Cassell , New York. -10 
Churchill. Lon se Ghee, & Co.,N. ¥. $1.50 

pman. D. Appleton & Co.,N. Y. — 
Ham. American Book Company, | N. Y. 1,25 
Clarke. -60 
Smith. bid “ 3 « 60 
Hamilton Macmillan Company, } N. x. 3.00 

ly. 125 
Reinsch, “ pis HY 1,25 
Pa A. c. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1.25 

° wil 150 
Ingersoll} Har r & Brothers, " 
White. - ce 150 
Westley L. C. Pees & Co., Boston. 1.25 
White. 95-89 08 50 7 
Lindsay. Chas. Scribner’ 8 Sons, N.Y. 1.25 
Brady. oo 1.50 

“ “ ae ee ot 1.50 

“ “ “ ot oe 1.50 
University Pub. Co., New York. a 
La “ “ o “ 1.25 

C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y, 1 00 








The Fitchburg railroad has published a 
very attractive summer excursion book, 
giving a list of health and pleasure resorts 
on and reached by its line. The book is 
complete in its outline of routes, rates, 
etc., and also embraces a volume of other 
interesting matter, including list of hotels 
and boarding houses at various points, 
their capacity and charges. 

Copies may be obtained upon application 
to the ticket agents of the company, or 
will be mailed upon receipt of three cents 
in stamps by C. M. Burt, general passen- 
ger agent. 








The Annual Assembly of the American 
Institute of Phrenology will take place in 
New York on Wednesday, September 5, 
with an evening reception of students and 
friends. 

The course will consist of about 125 lec- 
tures, and will extend over six weeks. 


Three lectures are given each day, except- 
ing Saturday, when a review of the week’s 
work is held. 

The object of the course is to explain 
the fundamental principles of phrenology, 
physiognomy, psychology, physiology, 
anatomy, hygiene, heredity foods, the 
races, the temperaments, brain dissection, 
the objections and proofs of the old and 
new phrenology, mental therapeutics, the 
choice of pursuits, marriage, the history 
of phrenology, animal magnetism hypno- 
tism, psycho-physiology, elocution, ora- 
tory and voice culture, and jurisprudence. 

Last year the students had the advan- 
tage of the lectures of William Hicks, M. 
D., a physiciam and medical professor, 
who has had practical experience among 
students, on physiology and anatomy, in- 
sanity, brain dissection, and clinical work 
in treating the insane, which proved of 
great interest to all members of the class. 

The institute will have the same assist- 
ance this year. 








THE SONS OF CLERGYMEN. 


_ 


“It used to be thought that the sons of 
clergymen were apt to be worthless 
‘ne’er-do-wells,’ and there were statistics 
for that,’ says Joseph Dana Miller in the 
Saturday Evening Post. “But De Can- 
dale, the distinguished French savant, 
says that the sons of ministers have con- 
tributed to science more eminent men 
than has any other class. He might have 
added, too, that they have also swelled the 
ranks of the poets, theologians, and not a 

few of the military heroes of the past.” 
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MISCELLANY. 

In one of the Cleveland public schools 
the teacher said to the class in English 
composition: “I wish every member of the 
class would write out a conversation be- 
tween a grocer and one of his customers, 
introducing some pathetic incident or 
reference.”’ Among the compositions 
handed in was the following, by a little 
girl: “‘What do you want?’ asked the 
grocer. The lady answered: ‘A pound of 
tea.’ ‘Green or black?’ asked the grocer. 
‘I think I’ll take black,’ she said, ‘it’s tor 
a funeral.’ ” 


—_—— 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind eolic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


WHEN I GET TIME. 


When I get time— 
I know what I shall do; 
I'll cut the leaves of all my books, 
And read them through and through, 
When I get time— 
I'll write some letters then 
That I have owed for weeks and weeks 
To many, many men. 
When I get time— 
I’ll pay those calls I owe, 
And with those bills, those countless bills, 
I will not be so slow. 
When I get time— 
I’ll regulate my life 
In such a way that I may get 
Acquainted with my wife. 
When I get time— 
Oh, glorious dream of bliss! 
A month, a year, ten years from now— 
But I can’t finish this— 
I have no time. 
—New York Education. 





FASTER TIME TO THE WEST. 


The Boston & Albany railroad an- 
nounces a revised schedule, commencing 
Sunday, April 29, of a new and greatly im- 
proved service between Boston and all 


Western points, and on-faster time by sev- 
eral hours than has ever before been ac- 
complished between Boston and Chicago, 
as well as other important Western cities. 
The enterprise that has brought about this 
accelerated service cannot be too highly 
commended. 

The famous Boston and Chicago special, 
which has for nearly ten years performed 
the journey between these two cities 
every day in the year, will, on and after 
that date (April 29), leave at 10.45 a. m., 
instead of 10.30, and arrive at Chicago the 
next morning at 11.50, thus making the 
run in twenty-six hours, actual running 
time (allowing the difference in time be- 
tween ‘the two cities only twenty-five 
hours). The equipment of this train, by 
far the most perfect of any run by any 
road in New England, will cousist of a li- 
brary buffet smoker; two standard Pull- 
man sleepers, Boston to Chicago; Pullman 
sleeper to St. Louis; dining car, serving 
all meals en route, and a beautifully up- 
holstered day coach, with high back seats, 
Boston to Albany. One of the especially 
attractive features of this train is that the 
entire route between Boston and Albany is 
traversed by daylight, enabling passengers 
to enjoy the exquisite scenery over the 
Berkshire hills. 

Train No. 17—the North Shore special— 
will leave Boston at 2 p.'m., daily, with 
Pullman buffet sleeping cars, arriving at 
Detroit at 8.15 o’clock a. m., and Chicago 
at 4 p. m., the following day, twenty-seven 
hours, Boston to Chicago. 

In addition to these two unequaled 
trains, the two other trains to the West, 
with through sleeping car service to all 
important points, will continue running 
the same as now,—namely, No. 23, leaving 
Boston at 3.30 p. m., and No. 37, leaving 
Boston at 6 p. m. 

The Boston & Albany roadbed is the 
smoothest and best of any in the United 
States, while the picturesque stone sta- 
tions, which have been constructed at al- 
most every town the entire length of its 
line, are other attractive features of the 
trip. It has always been the through 
route for travel to the West, and, with this 
improved service, it cannot fail to be more 


popular than before. 
SBSVOSOOO- -SOSsesesseep 
v At the End of Your Journey you will find ‘ 








it a great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Central for shopping ane theatres. ; 


Ba; e to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Boome $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Educators Exchange 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
on a teachers’ ney is in man bette 
A CALL oxplotaas more telly, and on neodabona ane one re som anes ade tae : the original req Wen SO 
secure p condidaten ¢ f strong mespenality. For man years t aig jeeeeels of East Orange, N.J., have ° been airements to for 
the “tenchers they have secured through th superistenden Cstubh, Gud Ur eesing eesebere semmalinnenn rank aeiect 
see 
best for the vacnat places in his schools. Among the places vasent in 1900 was ny! of pal 
But wben he eall 
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those 
the h Mr. Davey was on a tour of several men he was to meet. 
ins ion, and had upon his list th tT T aia y) best 
this gate. ‘tor the is Principal wane of the Elmira high schosle’ He had'not heard Seine Dat wep in 
terested in what we said, and to have him make application. On May 31 Mr. Davey ware. saying : 
You will be pleased to e500. t r. Evans was yesterday ay atlected 
high ~~ NE an ate a oy ‘ we ee a than bd applica ited. ml ot 
pa My Gh. hres. tone Prevents ballot. Phones gecegs my thanks for ‘Yotterday. Mr. 2 S catl PAD 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY.................. Cc. W. BARDEtN, 1 cor ny RK. Y¥. 
Chicago, III. 
Eastern Branch: Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,900. Seeks 
teachers who are ambitious fora ad 
494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. | those without positions. maneneant, Inter eq 











The Albert Sxnown Agency in the West, Vacancies tor ) Contral 
Teachers’ 4 Skeiighsencole Sabie Seheascie'Fromp: > tein’ 
Agency. convion guarsateed, apes) of eer Chicago 
B. F. CLARK || Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Habash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY, iticirs.y gf, 
and SORSION pes esemnn wicca eae as renee 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton,. . 


23 Union Square, New York. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Muss 


PECI A LISTS S wan ood general education wanted for ——— work in High 
Schoo. AF hipe meres J Schools and pre in Pennsylvania and other 

States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For ore er information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 











352 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Baxter Memorial Bide 

Port land. Me. 
Our terms please. 
Write for Manual. 


HOME TEACHERS AGENCIES 


SCHERMERHOR 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
ee eee 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U.S, Est. 1855. 


Vv. , 
3 E. 14th St, N.Y. Joun ©. Reon eet, | Managers. 








4 Ashburton P1., ae AV ew oot, Toren A Penn. ave., Washington. 
‘ie Century B Bidg. its. 
aa Goeper Bids,’ Den ‘cheng. 4p Parsott bide, ag ty Bickk Loe Aaeelee. 





C. A. SCOTT & CO., Pro 
2-A Beacon St. oston, 
University Bldg. Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manual. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 








in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 





ania OPERATES IN EVERY STATE. 

Pennsylv 1 Successful teachers seeking positions or Allentown, 
Educationa promotion are wanted immediately P 

Bureau for fall vacancies. enna. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


auee of increasing business has taken new, commodious, and elegant Offices on 
tty St., opposite Frotel Ten Eyck. Please note the change of address 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 
Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and with 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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MH ‘ ualed facilities for placing teachers 
¢ Winship Waters tone rang 


in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
; Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. wm. F. JARVIS, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers qwaneed 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 





The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 8 
and other teachers to colle poe schools, an 


bout schools 
Advises parents abou veh. O. PRATT, Manager. 


cialists, 
families, 





and employers should gg ™ 

Teachers : with Tt. N. ROBERTSON, 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Equitable Bldg., Memphis, Tenn, Has filled vacan- 


cies in 19 States. Operates in every State. Faithful 
and efficient service. 











AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU | 


Teachers Wanted ae rae Se Loo is, Mo. 


Recommends supertor Teachers. 





fast Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW FORK. 


2-0202e0e00 
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The Rational Method § 
in Reading 


BY 
EDWARD G. WARD 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





WHAT THIS 
METHOD 
ACCOMPLISHES 


It makes the child self- 
reliant in his reading. 
It gives him a printed 
vocabulary of four 
thousand words the 
first year. 
4 It gives him the key to 
good reading in two 
ASSISTED IN THE PREPARATION 
OF THE LESSONS BY 
MRS. E. E. KENYON WARNER 


years’ study. 
It makes him a precise 
speller. 











Leads Rapidly to Independent and_Intelligent_Reading 





36 ts. 
SECOND READER. Material: Stories and Poetry. Literary and Ethical. 


Introductory price, 44 cents. $ 
THIRD READER. Material: Stories and Poetry. Literary and Imaginative. @ 
Introductory price, 48 cents. 
MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS. 36 cents. $ 
PHONETIC CARDS. First Set.—To accompany the Primer, 36 cents. r) 
To accompany the First Reader, 48 cents. 


Second Set.— 
Third Set.—To accompany the Sec- 


ond Reader, 36 cents. 


4 
| 4 
A SUPERINTENDENT’S OPINION: ; 
After eliminating all influence due to enthusiasm and intelligent effort put into the 


work, 1 believe the ‘‘ Rational Method” to possess the following strong points: 


1. It teaches the pupils how to master the words in combinations or groups most 


thoroughly. : : 
2. “nn confers the power of distinct articulation, and good expression of the senti- 


ment in a sentence. . 
3. It gives the pupil great power in attacking new reading matter. 


4 
PRIMER. Material: Conversations. Introductory price, 36 cents. 
FIRST READER. Material: Conversations and Stories. Introductory price, 

e 

4 

¢ 

4 

é 

é 

. 

4 


4, It makes thoughtful readers. : , 
5. The author is not afraid of having the children attack big words, and they 


are not afraid to attack them. ; 
—J. M. Greenwood, Superintendent, Kansas City, Mo. 


CORRESPONDENCE CORDIALLY INVITED 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston Chicago 
219--223 Columbus Avenue 
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New York 


; 
; 
; 
; 
; 





Drexel Institute — Philadelphia. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


HE pressing need in connection with the new and rapid growth of commercial edu- 
cation in the public schools and academies of this country is thoroughly trained 
teachers. To meet this demand, a course of instruction in the commercial branches has 
been organized in the DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE, DREXEL INSTITUTE. 
The Course includes Commercial Geography, History of Commerce, Commercial Law, 
Banking and Finance, and the English and Spanish Languages, in addition to the prac- 
tical subjects of Bookkeeping, Accounting, and Industrial and Commercial Arithmetic, 
essential to a complete commercial education. 
Applicants must have at least two years’ experience in general teaching, or have been 
graduated from a normal school of approved standing. 
The Course can be completed in one year. Circulars can be had on application to the 


Registrar of the Institute. 
James MACALISTER, LL.D., President. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FoR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 

SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 
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Have you got to ~ 


DNIVERSTTYieaceccas | PKA Decree 
S 8 Price-List, gy 1% sehovlboy's “ recstation ” oF the schoolgirls“ read gy 


pagar capapannmereyeel ing,”’ and along through the whole schoo! and college 
Any Information. 


career, down to the “ response to toests”’ at the last 
PUBLISHING? +see%-¢ 


** class dinner,” that ws not provided for among :— 
43-47 East 10th St., 


Publishers. 











Commencement Parts, meluding 
other occasions. $1.50. 
Both sides of live questions $1.50. 


!- efforts” tor all o 





Pros and Cons. 








- 
Playable Plays, For schoot and parlor. $1 4 
COMP ANY e New York = College Men's Three-Minute Declamations $1.00, a 
College Maids’ Three-Minute Readings. $1 00. se 
— Pieces for Prize-Speaking Contests, $1.00, 








Acme Dectamation Book. Paper, %c, Cloth, We. 
Handy Preces to Speak. 108 on separate cards, 50c. oe 





N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
ayia eee Boston, Mass. 


Stitt i ~- — 


s List of ** Contents” of any or all ot above free on re- @ 
quest if you mention this ad. 


a HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers of 
- 4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N.Y. City y 


Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store, 
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TEACHERS’ 
Wanomip *=4°sEee. Sy. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





NEW CENTURY READERS 


By J. G. & T. E. THOMPSON, 
For Childhood Days. *"* 23%ents.. 
Fairy Tale and Fable. 


Second Year, 
(Third and Fourth in preparation.) 


40 cents. 
Strictly Pedagogical, Pure in Literature, Limited Vocabu- 
lary, Carefully Graded, Artistic Color Plates and Outline 
Drawings, High Art Reproduction, Vertical Script. In- 
tensely Interesting. They meet all Requirements for a 
Literary and Artistic Series. 


STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. 
By Dr. R. B. Smiru and Supt. E. C. WILLARD, 
Stamford, Conn. $1.00. 
“It aay ee me every wa en concise, and 
soientific. roughly a superior to 
other similar books.’’—Prof. W. W. Share, Chem- 





WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 


THE MORSE SPELLER. 
By Supt. 8. T. Durron. Correlation of Spelling 
with eography, History, Science, and Litera- 
ture. Universally adopted as the best modern 
method. Carefully graded for eight grades. 
30 cents. 


= _ * wy See of an teem u Seeger) = oe nokta istry, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Prof. E. R. ,» Dea ogy, 
NewYork. | GERMAN READER. 


By J.P. LOESBERG and Prof. KOLBE, Buchtel 
College, Ohio. Primer, First and Second. 
Reader. Natural method. Illustrated. $1.00. 


“It is the best I have seen.” —D. H. Bell, High 
School, Springfield, Mass. 
DEANE’S PHONETIC READER. 
Best rapid method for reading. 40 cents. 
“T like it better than any other phonetic method. 


‘Just the book we require.’ — Prof. Ayer, High | J have seen.” — Sarah L. Arnold, Supervisor of 
School, New York. Schools, Boston, Mass. 


DUTTON'S HISTORICAL SERIES. Indians and Pionsers, 1; Colonies, II. 
CARROLL'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Around the World, Books |. and Il, Universatty popular. 
Liberal Discount. Send for Illustrated Catalog. Many other Choice Books. 


THE MORSE COPIPANY, Publishers, 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 
CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue BOSTON? 36 Bromtield Street. 


ATWOOD'S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
Purely inductive method, $1.20. 


‘*We like it better than any other Algebra and 
have adopted it.”-—C. C. Ramsay, Principal Durfee 
High School, Fall River, Mass. 


ATWOOD'S EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA. 


Profuse in examples. 80 cents. 














Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. 
JAMES E.RUSSCLL, Ph. D., Dean. 





have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 


\ UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
subscription. 








T U F iT S G 0 L 5 i) GE COLUMBIA UNLVERSITY— New York City, 
' ’ The professioral school of Columbia 
Teachers University for the training of Pet 
Summer Courses in Chemistry and Mathematics  Qfottpye, eta! teachers, supervisors, princi- 
q ° pals, superintendents, and instruc- 
Will be given during six weeks, beginning July 5, tors in norma! schools and colleges. 
by Professors of the College in the above depart- | Open to boti sexes. Fellowships and scholarships 
ments. The courses are exactly equivalent boch in | amounting to $5,750 annually 
time and subject matter to the College courses, and | : . 
persons satisfactorily completing a subject in the | 
Summer School can count it toward a College de- | 
gree. The Schoolalso provides TEACHERS and | 
persons in other professions with exceptional op- | 
ome wtecte J for summer Study in Chemistry and | 
athematics. For detailed information apply to | 
FRANK G. WREN, 
Tufts College, Mass. | 
Winnepesaukee Summer School 
(ON THE SHORE OF THE LAKE) 
re 
*“ SECOND YEAR #& 

COURSES FOR TEACHERS — PsycHoLoGy, PEDAGOGY, and METHODS; for general students in 
Botany, Languages (Ancient and Modern), and Mathematics. 

LARUY F. GRIFFIN, Director, WEIRS, N. H. 

PRor, CHARLES L. CuRTIS, Mgr. Secondary Department. 

TEACHERS’ SUMMER INSTITUTE, 
Normal School Building, Salem, Mass., July 5 to 13. 

Besides an extensive and varied program in prim d * . 
tures by such well known educators as Mr. B.e. Grexory. Toseten. Bede De Edward Beane nee 
Universit ; Mr. C. B. Gilbert, Trenton, N. J.; Supt. A. K. Whitcomb. Lowell; Miss Grace N. Kimball, Vassar 
College; Mr. W. W. Stetson, Maine State Superintendent of Education, and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 


ai Par Pe eg in the forenoon, leaving the afternoon to enjoy rest, the seashore, or recreation, according 

For complete daily program of work apply after May 20 to Superintendents of Eastern Massachusetts. o 

Hy yg Fed city schools, or J.W. MACDONALD, Stoneham, Masa: or FRANK E, HOBART, 162 iolee bt, 
alden, Mass. 


New York University 
Sixth Year .... SUMMER COURSES . « « July 9—August 17 
Forty Courses in Thirteen Departments 


For announcement address 
MARSHALL 8S. BROWN, 
University Heights, New York City. 





University Heights combines the advan- 
tages of city and country. 











THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
ACADEMIC AND PEDAGOGIC 


Summer School for Teachers 
SIX WEEKS 8etinning Monday, July 2, and Closing Friday, August 0 (PEN TO ALL 


COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER AND THE HEADS OF TEN DEPART- 

MENTS FORMERLY OF THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 
A full corps of Une ae attractions for age and others pepe Lincoln Park 
Instructors and wish to combine recreation and summer study. and the shores 
excellent facilities ae oo iteetn eee of Lake Michigan 


Write for circular of information, addressing the Director 


EMANUEL R. BOYER, 603 Marquette Building, Chicago 























West Virginia University. 


THE SUMMER QUARTER 
Begins June 2ist and Ends September ist. 


Courses will be given in almost all subjects. In addition to the regular courses 
number of free entertainments and special lectures and courses by eminent spatiipne tein inbes rook 
tutions, such as President GuNSAULUSs of Armour Institute, President DkAPER of the University of 
Illinois, President MENDENHALL of Worcester Polytechnic institute, President THWING of Western 
a Professor SCRIPTURE of Yale University, and President BASHFORD of Ohio Wesleyan 

Teachers will find courses that will exactly meet their wants. Summer Qu 
a degree the same as work in any other quarier. Expenses are low. ee 
he circular of announcements will be sent free upon application. 

JEROME H. RAYMOND, President, Morgantown, W. Va. 





THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


By Dr. W. T. Harris, A. 8. Draper, H. 8. Tarbell. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 10 cents each. 





Paper, 148 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 








NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 Somerset St., Boston. 
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